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The Week 
In Steel 


WEEK has passed since the United States 

Steel Corp. struck the cloak of immunity 

from common labor wage rates and sub- 

jected them to the scaling-down process 
long since applied to dividends and salaries, and 
thus far there has not been ‘“‘the hell to pay.” 
This incendiary phrase of an assistant secre- 
tary of commerce, a confidant of the President, 
perhaps denotes as much political as economic 
or social apprehension. Fortunately, it has 
found lodgment only in the fulminations of a few 
leaders of organized labor. Steel labor appears 
mindful that its wage rates remained 
so long as two years after the collapse of 1929, 
and newspaper editorial opinion is that prolon- 
gation of the depression renders the theory of 


sacred 


maintained wages untenable. 


Where Steel Sits Is the Head of the Table 


Rarely has a declaration of policy cut across 
so large a sector of industry. From the Steel 
corporation’s decision other steel producers and 
other industries have derived the moral cour- 
age to order an adjustment (Page 15) which 
awaited only a propitious borning. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the Steel corporation’s 10 per 
cent reduction blankets the entire industry. 

The higher steel rises in the scale of finished 
products the greater is the saving. In iron ore. 
10 per cent off wages means barely 5 cents per 
ton (Page 15); on the basis of Steel corporation 
costs, the cumulative saving on a ton of bars or 
plates would be $2.74 to $3.37, in good operation 


Lag in Adjustment Favors Labor 


Whether labor has received a square 
from the steel industry is answered conclusively 
by a contrast (Page 15) of the trend of wages 
and steel prices through the war period and 
From 1916 to 1918 and again in 1920 


deal 


since. 
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prices outran wages, but since 1922 wages have 
held their ground tenaciously while prices have 
been gradually falling away. One produ- 
cer has reappraised all manual effort, to take 
full cognizance of changes wrought by mec- 
hanization, and has established (Page 15) uni- 
form seales in 22 zones above common labor. 


Untouched by Human Hands— Yet 


Thus far railroad wage rates have remained 
secure within the cellophane wrapper fastened 
around them so adroitly by congress and the 
railroad brotherhoods, but profane hands are 


attempting to expose them to the adjustment 
now in process in all other industries. Al- 


though the interstate commerce commission ex- 
pressly closed the door to testimony on wages 


in hearings on the railroads’ plea for a 15 per 
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Assembling baby’ cars by continuous conveyance 
in Birmingham, Eng. Britain was the first European 
country to adopt American motorcar production 


methods. Demand for the small car is booming 
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Steel aids in speeding 


~ 


trafic, relieving congestion: 


A section of New York's new ‘express highway 


cent advance in freight rates, the state com- 
missions have injected (Page 19) the issue, con- 
tending that wages are inflated and should be 
surveyed before rates are raised. If railroad 
labor should refuse to take a cut, the negotia- 


tions required by law would consume a year. 


Has Price Fever Run Its Course? 


Steel producers would like to believe that the 
10 per cent wage reduction only compensates 
them for previous concessions in price, but they 
have before them the record (Page 16) of 1921. 
Mild as that depression was—-production de- 
clined only one year—prices were easy a full 
year after production turned up. The current 
depression has harried the industry two years, 
and September has registered another low in 
output. This week steelmaking operations 
are off three points to 29 per cent (Page 65), 
and the markets are stagnating. Even be- 
fore the shock of gold standard suspensions, Au- 
gust foreign trade in steel (Page 21) slumped. 


Steel and Rubber Grip Hard 


When steel and rubber join hands they join, 
with a grip of 500 pounds to the square inch to 
provide a new type of pickling tank (Page 31) 
for which many advantages are claimed. 

As the airmail flies at night its safety largely 
rests with tower beacons (Page 50), each of 
which requires 6 tons of steel, 230 being erected 











annually. Home canners can “save the 
surplus” of fruit and vegetable crops without 
crimping the tin plate industry, as 40,000,000 
jars of home-preserved goods would displace 
(Page 20) less than one-third of 1 per cent of 
last year’s tin plate output. 


Coal Prefers To Dig Own Way Out 
The President, tireless in his efforts to rescue 
industry from its economic morass, continues 
(Page 18) to nurse his stabilization plan for 
bituminous coal despite the disinclination of op- 
erators to meet the administration and mine 
labor in conference. Western Pennsylva- 
nia mine owners typify this attitude, convinced 
(Page 25) that their difficulties are economic 
and skeptical of any governmental panacea. 
Coal’s plight the world over is one of in- 
ertia, concludes (Page 18) the National Indus- 
trial Conference board. In tons, as much coal 
was produced in 19380 as in 19138, but coal sup- 
plied only 72 per cent of the world’s energy in 
1930 compared with 88 per cent in 1913, due 
entirely to the strides made by competing fuels. 


Depression Unleashes Inventive Minds 


New steels, new 
shown at the National Metal exposition in Bos- 


(Pages 38, 39) 


processes, new equipment 


ton disclose how depression has 
shifted emphasis from production to research. 
At this exposition 51,262 were in attendance 
(Page 17) despite the times, while at the 
companying National Metal congress 4149 from 


aC- 


the five participating technical societies reg- 
istered. Technical marvels (Pages 41, 42, 
45) at the congress included newly designed 


heating furnaces to revolutionize forging meth- 
ods, a combination of chromium and nickel in 
cast iron to produce a superior iron for cylinder 
blocks, manufacture of wire mesh as wide as 
102 inches on automatic electric welding ma- 
chines. 


Where Age Does Not Fully Gage Service 


Necessity has indeed proved the mother of in- 
vention in machine tools. Reviewing the trend 
in design, an editor in opening a university lec- 
ture course stresses (Page 20) the modern origin 
of today’s important equipment, recounts that 
advances registered in the past year exceed 
those of any previous five years, and foresees 
higher speeds, elimination of nonproductive 
time, and a maximum of operating conveniences. 

Labor’s historical attitude toward machin- 
ery is that it is an ogre, a job snatcher, yet an 
unbiased verdict (Page 56) is that the trend to- 
ward mechanization is only the sequel to the 
vearning for a higher standard of living, actual 
changes have come slowly, and what has been 
castigated as technological unemployment is in 
reality technological readjustment. 
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Refractories Co., United States Gyp- 
sum Co., Pittsburgh Coal Co., Nichol 
son File Co., Stewart-Warner Speed 
ometer Corp., and Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

Wage reductions in iron and steel 
manufacture, as reported to the 
bureau of labor statistics since 1929 
and up to Oct. 1, affected in all ap- 
proximately 50,000 workers. When 


the industry finally determined its 


course, the wages of 500,000 were 
cut within one week. 
The first effect this will have on 


the rank and file of steel wage earn- 
traceable through additional 
reports to the bureau. In July, com- 
panies employing 200,000 showed 
actual weekly per capita wages paid 
amounted to $2062, and this figure 
was 21.6 per cent less than paid by 
(Concluded on Page 69) 


ers is 


Steel Prices and Output 
Repeating Order of 1921? 


AN any conclusions be drawn 

from the steel industry’s ex- 

periences in the 1921 depres- 

sion such as would shed light 
on the present situation, or give a 
basis for founding expectations as re- 
gards development in the near fu- 
ture? 

Comparisons between certain fac- 
tors ten years ago and today may be 
significant. In the steel industry 
these tend to strengthen the opinion 
gained from many years’ observation 
that steelmaking operations must 
make a definite turn upward before 
prices can be expected to do so. 

Ten years ago the duration of the 


1920 as 100, the level of prices in 
1921 was 62, and in 1922 it was 57.7 
The downward movement was not 
only slower than that in production, 
but the recovery was less buoyant. 

The outstanding points regarding 
steel’s depression ten years ago were 
that it took only one year for pro- 
duction to reach bottom, and two 
years for the deflation of prices. 

In the present period, production 
has moved downward over a stretch 
of two years; and prices, also. With 


1929 considered as 100, output in 
1930 was at 72; and for the first 


eight months this year, at 52. With 
1929 as 100, prices in 1930 were at 


ing 1932 than they did for 193 

The probability of a repetition of 
this experience, however, must be 
considered in the light of actuaj 
prices, then and now. The rebound 
this time may not be so long de. 
layed because the profit possibility 
undoubtedly is less. The effect of 
wage reductions on prices is not yet 
clear. 

STEEL’S composite of 14 leading iron 


and steel products for 1920—the year 


before the depression—was $65.59. 
The composite for 1929—again, just 
before the depression—was $36.48. 


Ten years ago prices had much far- 
ther to go to be ‘‘deflated.’’ Before 
the slide in 1921 and 1922 was stop- 
ped $27.73 was taken off the $65.59 
-1920 composite. It was down to 
$37.86 before recovery set in. 
Prices Already Deflated 


The price composite in 1929—the 


year of great, general prosperity— 
was actually $1.38 below the ‘“‘de. 
flated’’ $37.86 price of 1922. And 
since 1929, $5.10 has been taken 
off, as the composite for the first 
eight months this year stood at 
$31.38. 

If prices lack the upward pull, 


such as would be imparted by an as- 
cending production trend, they also 
are freed for the present from a de- 
structive influence, in that produc- 
tion manifestly is unprofitable. 

The accompanying chart exhibits 
the price and production factors for 
the two periods. The indexes for 
prices are computed from’ STEEL’s 
composite, while those for production 






































































depression in steel production was 91; and for the eight months this represent average daily output of 
about one year. With 1920 considered year, at 86. steel ingots for the respective years. 
as 100, output in 1921 dropped to 47. Assuming that production § has For the comparison ten years ago, 
It rallied to 85 in 1922, and in 1923 reached the low point for the pres- the price and production levels as of 
was 106.7. ent period in 1931, if the experience 1920 are taken as base, and for to- 
However, it took two years for of 1921 is repeated prices will con- day’s comparisons, the levels as of 
prices to reach bottom. Again with tinue to fall to a lower index dur- 1929. 
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In the depression of 1921 the rate of steel ingot production reached bottom within the year, while iron and steel prices 


fell off for two years. 


In the present period production has descended for nearly 


again more slowly than production 


two years—and prices also, although 
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ive Societies Convene 


Boston Metal Congress 


LTHOUGH busi 
ness conditions in 
were reflected in the attend- 
ance at the Thirteenth Na- 

tional Metal congress and exposition 

in Boston, Sept. 21-25, the shrinkage 
was less than had been expected. Ac 


depressed 
industry 


cording to official figures, the regis 
tration of members of the five co 
operating technical societies totaled 


4149 while the show attendance was 
51,262. 

Participating in the metal 
gress program were the American 
Society for Steel Treating, American 
Welding society, iron and steel and 
institute of metals divisions of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, iron and 
steel and machine shop practice di- 
visions of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the iron 
and steel division, standards commit- 
tee, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. 

The Steel 
technical sessions, the 
ciety seven, Mining and Metallurgi- 
eal engineers six, Mechanical Engi- 
neers two and Automotive Engineers 
one. Principal topics at the sessions, 
some of which were arranged jointly 
were: Sheet steel, stainless alloys, 
steel melting, age hardening and 
structural steel welding. 

Social events of the five-day pro- 
gram were a dinner of the Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers on Sept. 
23, and dinners of the Steel Treat- 
ers and Welding society on Sept. 24. 

The congress was the occasion ol 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society for Steel Treating, conse- 
quently some of the events 
took place are of general as well as 
society interest. 


con- 


Treaters conducted ten 
Welding so 


which 


Officers Are Nominated 


A. H. d’Arcambal, 
of small tools, Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford, Conn., was nominated 
president of the society for 19382. 
For the office of vice president, W. 
B. Coleman, president, W. B. Cole 
man Co., Philadelphia, was nominat- 
ed. These and other nominations 
were announced on Page 19 of the 
Sept. 24 issue of Sreen. Nomination 
Virtually assures election and the of- 
fices will be assumed Jan. 1, 1932. 

Announcement was made that Bal 
timore members of the Washington- 
Paltimore chapter have been author- 
ized to establish a group, which later 
may be reconstituted as a chapter. 
At the same time, the York group 
advanced to chapter rating. 
Presentation of the R. M. Bird 


sales 


was 
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Manager 


bell and gavel, awarded annually to 
the chapter making the most notahle 
progress in the opinion of the. direc 
tors, was made to the Hartford chap- 
ter for its initiative in arranging the 





A. H. d’Arcambal 


Nominated for president of American 
Society for Steel Treating 


New England sectional meeting last 
April. 

At the banquet of the society, the 
Henry Marion Howe gold medal, 


awarded annually for the best tech- 





Nowe 
sition 


150 manufacturers displayed equipment in the 


published in Transactions, 


Heindl 


nical paper 


was presented jointly to K. 
hofer and E. C. Bain, staff of re- 
search laboratory, United States 


Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J. 
“A Study 
Marten 


The prize-winning paper, 
of the Grain Structure of 
site,” presented at the semian 
nual meeting in New York, Feb. 7 
8, 1930, and published in the July 
December, 1930, Transactions. This 
paper presented data relating to 
crystalline structure of martensite by 
X-ray diffraction and petrographic 
microscope. 

Robert G. chief 
lurgist, Light & 
Co., Chicago, was presented with the 
Past President’s medal in recognition 
of his services as president of the 
society in 1930. 

No announcement as to the place 
or date of the 1932 congress and ex- 
position will be made until after the 
January meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, although it is definitely un 
derstood that the congress and show 
will be held. 


was 


metal 
Coke 


Guthrie, 


Peoples Gas 


Discusses Nonmetallic Inclusions 


In delivering the annual Campbell 
memorial lecture of the American; 
Society for Steel Treating, Dr.. C. H. 
Herty Jr., supervising chemist in 
charge of the metallurgical section, 
bureau of mines experiment station, 
Pittsburgh, masterfully discussed the 
subject of nonmetallic inclusions in 
steel. Through research work, the 
speaker has become the country’s 
leading authority on this subject. 

Dr. Herty discussed the types of 
nonmetallic inclusions, their source, 
deoxidation of steel and effect of in- 
clusions on physical properties. There 
is evidence, he said, that physical 
properties, fatigue and corrosion re 
sistance are little affected by the to- 
tal number of inclusions; size of in- 


clusions seem of more importance 


1931 


National Metal expo 


Boston 








That the steelmaker can produce 
cleaner steel, he made a plea for 
the consumer to give more freedom 
in specifications. 

The science lecture of the Amer 
ican Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers attracted the larg- 
est audience. This lecture, ‘‘Recent- 
ly Discovered Complexities in the 
Properties of Simple Substances,” 
was delivered by Dr. P. W. Bridg 
man, Hollis professor of mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy, Harvard 
university, Cambridge, Mass. 

Some time ago the institute con- 
ceived a plan for a series of lectures 
by leading scientists in the country 
and Dr. Bridgman was the first to 
appear on this program. 


Merger Hearing Oct. 26; 
Contract Reported Renewed 


Youngstown, O.—-The merger con 
tract betwen Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
has been renewed, according to New- 
ton D. Baker, chief counsel for Sheet 
& Tube, in court of appeals here 
Sept. 28. Hearing of the appeal from 
the decision by the court of common 
pleas’ enjoining the merger was set 
for Oct. 26. Mr. Baker argued for 
further delay, but counsel for min- 
ority interests succeeded in having 
the court schedule the hearing for 
that day. 


Relative Coal Use Off 


In 1913 coal produced 88 per cent 
of the total world energy reduced to 
terms of equivalent coal, but this ra- 
tio declined to 74 per cent in 1929 and 
72 per cent in 1930, states the Nation- 
il Industrial Conference board, New 





2. C. Bain 
Awarded Howe medal of American 
Society for Steel Treating 


18 





C. H. Herty dr. 


Campbell memorial lecturer of. Ame} 
ican Society for Steel Treating 


York. In contrast, the ratio of oil in 
creased from 6 per cent in 1913 to 17 
per cent in 1929 and 19 per cent in 
1930. This change results largely 
from an expansion in world consump- 


tion of energy and a stationary posi- 


tion by coal. 


Institute Announces Papers; 
Elects New Secretary 


New York——The American Iron 
and Steel Institute has announced 
the titles and authors of five tech- 
nical papers to be presented at its 
fall meeting to be held in New York, 
Oct. 23, as follows: 

“Experiments in Speech and Music,” by 
L. S. O’Roark, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, New York. 

“The Bessemer Process and Its Prod- 
uct,” by Prof. R. S. McCaffery, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

“The Metallic Charge in Basic Open- 
Hearth Operations,” by C. D. King, 
chairman, open-hearth committee, 
United States Steel Corp, New York. 

“Maenetic Iron and Steel,” by Dr. T. D. 
Yensen, research engineer, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

“Factors That Affect the Welding Quali 
ties of Steel.” Wilmer E. Stine, re- 
search engineer, Lincoln Electric Co 
Cleveland. 

Howard H. Cook was elected sec- 
retary of the institute at a meeting 
of the directors Sept. 25. Mr. Cook, 
who succeeds the late E. A. S. 
Clarke, has served as assistant sec- 
retary since 1910 and is well known 


in the iron and steel industry 


Foundry Club Resumes 


A review of high spots of some of 
the papers presented at the 1931 con 
American Foundry 
Chicago, will 


vention of the 
men’s association, in 


comprise the program of the season’s 
first meeting of the Chicago Foundry. 
men’s club on Friday, Oct. 8, at the 
City club, Chicago. Several speakers 
prominent in the foundry industry 
will discuss the 1931 convention. 


The Business Week 
In Washington 


USPENSION of the Sherman anti- 
S trust law as an aid to restoring 
business was discussed at a conference 
between the President and Charles F. 
Abbott, executive director, American 
Institute of Steel Construction. Other 
White House news of the week: 

The President continues to confer 
with representatives of the bituminous 
coal industry in regard to stabilizing 
the industry. 

The President has called upon all 
organizations to refrain from seeking 
any but urgent appropriations from the 
next congress. 

Sa (a 

Most favored nation tariff agree- 
ments have been entered into between 
Brazil and France, England and the 
Netherlands. 

Sie Es Be, 

An increase in the postage rates on 
both letters and postal cards will be 
come effective, Nov. 1, to 35 countries, 
according to the post office department 

O O O 

Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, mem 
ber of the senate finance committee, 
has stated that he believes that some 
tax legislation will be necessary at the 
next session of congress. 

boo 
Volume of industrial production and 





K. Heindlhofer- 


Awarded Howe medal of American 
Society for Steel Treating 
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factory employment, which usually in- 
creases at this season, showed little 
change from July to August, and the 
federal reserve board’s seasonally ad 
justed indexes declined consequently. 


Profitless Bids Condemned 
By Reinforcing Bar Head 


“More clear thinking, elimination 
of self-satisfaction, developing pos- 
sibilities of our fellow-employes, bet- 
ter competitive co-ordination and de- 
veloping new business possibilities” 
—_these are steps necessary for the 
reinforcing bar industry, declared 
O. W. Irwin, president of the Con- 
erete Reinforcing Steel institute, in 
opening the institute’s semiannual 
convention at Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Sept. 28. 

Mr. Irwin scored the vacillating 
attitude of the federal trade com- 
mission on trade practice rules. The 
acceptance of any contract that does 
not insure a profit also was con- 
demned. The opening of “‘some en- 
tirely unnecessary bar warehouses” 
in the past six months was declared 
ruinous for warehouses already le- 
gitimately in the field. 

The institute’s convention was to 
continue through Wednesday, Sept. 
30. A feature of the program Sept. 
29 was a series of 10-minute talks 
on “our problem” in 10 cities and 
districts. 


Discuss Moving Scrap by 
Water from Boston 


Possibility of moving steel and iron 
scrap by barge from Boston to Bridge- 
port, Conn., New York and Buffalo 
was discussed at the Sept. 24 meet- 
ing of the Boston chapter of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel Ine. 
The development of the Boston sea- 
port as a principal serap export mar- 
ket for foreign countries was urged 
through organization of an export as- 
sociation under auspices of the Insti- 
tute. 

R. Grossman, of Quincy, Mass., re- 
lated experiences of a recent trip to 
Russia. Benjamin Schwartz, director 
general of the Institute, outlined the 
program of the forthcoming semian- 
nual conference at Pittsburgh, Oct. 12- 
14. F. Zecchini, vice president of the 
Boston chapter, presided. 


Soviet Must Pay Soon 


In October the Russian govern- 
ment has a total payment of about 
$15,000,000 to make on_ tractor, 
farm implement and combine orders 
placed with International Harvester 
Co., Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., J. I. Case Co., 
Deere & Co., and Massey-Harris Co 
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Scan Wages Before Raising 
Rates, States Advise I.C.C. 


ASHINGTON—The wage 

issue, rigidly excluded by 

the interstate commerce 

commission from its hear- 
ings on the railroads’ application for 
a 15 per cent advance in freight 
rates, wedged its way into oral ar- 
guments on the case when John E. 
Benton, speaking for the National 
Association of State Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commissioners, 
charged that rail wages are inflated 
considering that commodity prices 
and wages in other industries have 
been reduced. 

Before an advance in rates is 
granted the railroad wage situation 
should be surveyed, declared Mr. 
Benton, who summarized his case: 
“If prices become stabilized on a 
defiated basis, you could not with 
justice raise railroad freight rates 
so that the railroad business would 
be the only one not to suffer from 
the effects of the depression.’’ 


Arguments In Case Ended 


Oral arguments, which began Sept. 
21, have been concluded, and the 
ease is before the commission, with 
prospects of some action next month. 
Should an advance be granted, it 
would be the end of the year before 
it could be effective. Any forecasi 
of action by the commission is pure 
speculation at this time. 

W. W. Collins Jr., of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, who 
was to have argued against the in- 


crease, did not present his case be- 
tore the commission. 

E. S. Ballard, appearing on be- 
half of the Ohio commission and the 
Ohio Lake Cargo Coal Rate commit- 
tee and other Ohio coal producers, 
stated that his clients are not op- 
posing the 15 per cent freight rate 
increase but they are against the 
special treatment accorded eastern 
coal interests with regard to the flat 
increase in rates made up on a key 
rate to preserve existing differentials 
between competing coal producinz 
territories. 


Charges Discrimination In Coal 


Mr. Ballard said that this flat in- 
crease would amount to 28 cents per 
ton on lake eargo coal, and on com- 
mercial coal it would amount to 36 
cents to Toledo and 46 cents to Chi- 
cago. Such an arrangement, he told 
the commission, would result in va- 
rious percentages of increase being 
applied on differing shipments, and 
would result in preference and dis- 
crimination. 

John C. Finerty, R. C. Fulbright 
and Robert E. Quirk, acting as a 
committee of counsel, appeared dn 
behalf of the nonferrous metals in- 
dustry to oppose the proposed ad- 
vance on the ground the greater part 
of the industry already is paralyzed 
and any further freight charges 
would only further the effeets of de- 
pression upon production and con- 
sumption 





Even steel has its softer moments. 


Tank Co., Kansas City, and was erected 


Here is a steel building that is the club 
house at a summer playground for under-privileged children of Kansas City, Mo. 
The building was donated by A. A. Kramer, president of the Columbian Steel 


on the foundations by Columbian work 


men after shop hours 








ees Machine Tool Industry 


mbarking Upon New Era 


NIVERSITY OF DETROIT in 

connection with its course for 

training executives in the en- 

gineering and production 
branches of the metalworking in- 
dustry, has laid out an unusual pro- 
gram of 65 lectures covering all 
phases of modern machine tool de- 
sign and application. Also, six of the 
lectures will be devoted to business 
and social ethics and the legal as- 
pects of industry. 

The opening lectures of this series 
were delivered on Sept. 14 and 15 by 
Guy Hubbard, associate editor of 
STEEL, the subject being, “Trend 
of Machine Tool Design.” 


Unfolds Broad Perspective 


Before audiences numbering over 
400 on each evening, including 
many machine tool men of the De- 
troit territory as well as the student 
body, Mr. Hubbard, who is recog- 
nized as an authority on the history 
of the machine tool industry, devel- 
oped a perspective view of the whole 


situation—past, present and future. 
In this way the background was 


created which effectively will be filled 
in by the specialists in specific kinds 


of machines and tools whose lec- 
tures will continue on into the 
spring. 


Touching upon the history of ma- 
chine tools, the speaker pointed out 
that as industries go, we still are re- 
latively close to the beginnings of 


this one. Starting as a result of ef- 


i ee ee 
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forts to manufacture fire arms on 
the interchangeable system, an end 
successfully achieved by Eli Whit- 
ney in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, the building of machine tools 
did not, to any extent, become a dis- 
tinct business in the United States 
until after the days of the Civil war. 








Home Canning No Menace 
To Tin Plate Market 


IN plate manufacturers can view 

with few qualms the various cam- 
paigns to stimulate home canning of 
surplus fruits and vegetables. Were 
1,000,000 housewives to put up 40 jars 
each and thereby obviate the purchase 
of 40,000,000 cans of goods from their 
grocers next winter, they would dis- 
place only the cans made from 5000 
hoxes of tin plate. In other words, the 
home canning of 40,000,000 jars would 
curtail the tin plate market only 1/3 
of 1 per cent on the basis of its recent 

annual output 








As an example of our closeness 
to the beginnings, Mr. Hubbard 
cited the development of the turret 


lathe, which was not invented until 
1856 and whose principal inventor 


and active developer, Henry D. Stone, 


lived until 1899. Also, of the auto- 


Steelwork has been 
placed for the Hall of 
Science, the fourth ez- 
position building to be 
started for Chicago's 
1933 World’s fair. The 
building will be 400 a 
TOO feet, two stories 
and a mezzanine in 
height. It will rise 
from colored, concrete 
terraces, and will be 
decorated in white and 
gray. with trimmings 
of red and gold. At 
night it will be bril- 
Viantly illuminated by 
direct and fluctuating 
colored flood lights. 
The illustration depicts 


the interior of the 

court. The carillon- 

equipped tower is to be 

built of steel and con- 
crete 


matic screw machine, which was de- 
veloped from the turret lathe in 1873 
and whose inventor, the late Chris- 
topher Miner Spencer, at the time of 
his death in 1922 actualy was chief 
engineer of a large machine too] 
company. 

In comparison to the slow develop- 
ment of machine tools prior to 1900, 
and to their rather slow adaptation to 


high speed steel during at least 25 
years following 1900, the speaker 


emphasized the unprecedented design 
changes which have taken place in 
the past two years. 

Attributing what well can be called 
a revolution in the indvstry in part 
to recent development of tungsten and 
tantalum carbide cutting materials 
and in part to the efforts of leading 
machine tool builders to counteract 
the effects of the depress‘on, Mr. Hub- 
bard voiced the opinion that in no 
period, even of five years, have 
so many and so vital changes occur- 
red as during the past 12 months. He 
interpreted the effect of all this upon 
machine tool using industries, using 
the term ‘“‘accelerated obsolescence” 
to describe its marketing  signifi- 
cance. 


Foresees More Scientific Design 


Looking into the future, the 
speaker predicted that high speeds, 
elimination of nonproductive time 
and demands for maximum operat- 
ing convenience will force ‘‘rule- 
of-thumb’’ design methods into de- 
served disrepute and will broaden 
the field for trained mechanical en- 
gineers in the plants of progressive 
machine tool builders. 

According to his conception of 
production machines of the near fu- 
ture, they will be built from the 
ground up to take full advantages 
of improved cutting materials, they 
will be equipped throughout with 
highly specialized antifriction bear- 
ings, lubrication systems will be 
laid out by lubrication engineers, 
and remote and automatic electrical 
control as well as electrical drive to 
units within the machine, will be 
general. Along this line, tool setting 
more and more will be controlled by 
the work itself, thereby making in- 
spection an automatic function, en- 
abling it to keep pace with produc- 
tion. 

In reply to questions as to what 
all this development means in terms 
of “technological unemployment,” 
the speaker cited some_ historical 
cases to show that what commonly 
is called technological unemployment 
might more correctly be called 
“technological readjustment.” In- 
variably, improved machinery mo- 
mentarily has thrown certain people 
out of work, but eventually has given 
these same people and a great num- 


ber of others more work under im- 
proved conditions and has given to 
the world in general comforts and 


conveniences which did not exist be- 


fore, even for the wealthy. 
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oreign Trade in Steel 
roducts Reduced in August 


ECLINES were recorded in 
both the export and import 
trade in iron and steel products 
during August. Exports, total- 
ing 73,338 gross tons, were 11,128 
less than the shipments sent abroad 
during July, while imports from 
foreign steel producers were 7051 
tons under the previous month’s fig- 
ure and totaled only 30,139 tons ac- 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(sross Tons 














1931——- _- ——-1930 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 40.781 92,745 43,624 223.766 
Feb. 28.045 91,212 43.326 197,225 
March 40.401 109,512 56.618 238.329 
April 47.872 101,081 53,686 208,604 
May 37.176 91.407 54.315 195,425 
June 87819 75.585 48.953 159.273 
July 87.190 84.466 39.083 131,580 
Aug. 30,139 73,338 35,405 150,922 
&§ mo. 299,423 719,346 375,010 1,505,124 
Sept. 40.285 131,045 
Oct. 38.344 131,845 
Nov. 43.098 111,979 
Seer 40.754 101,992 

SEMEL ~ cscasadindos.  saddacweoans 


537,491 1,981,985 





cording to the iron and steel division, 
department of commerce. 

Twenty-seven of the 46 classes of 
products inelvded in this export trade 
showed reduced shipments in August, 
there being 18 increases and one in- 
stance in which the trade remained 
stationary. In point of tonnage the 
chief products in August’s trade were 
black steel sheets, scrap, plain struc- 
tural shapes, tin plate, and welded 
steel pipe. 

Shipments to Europe and Africa 
were greater in August than in July, 
but those to all other areas were less. 
The trade with the countries of 
North and Central America and the 
West Indies, however, took in all 48.6 


ORIGIN OF AUGUST DIPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Steel Cast 
ingots, Steel iron Steel 


blooms scrap pipe bars 
Austria ; 4 
Belgium 665 65 1,708 
Canada 3,094 1 
Czecho Slo- 
vakia 10 
France 59 52 672 
Germany 150 1,559 
Sweden 24 359 
Unit. Kine. 5 32 30 
Total 903 3.094 149 4,338 


per cent of the August shipments. 

Trade with Canada declined to 
29,865 tons in August, black 
sheets, 8306 tons, plain structural 
shapes 7283 tons, and scrap 3142 
tons, being the leading items im 
ported by this market. 

Imports of iron and steel products 


steel 
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totaled only 30,139 gross tons in 
August, 7051 tons less than in July. 
Reductions in 21 of the 34 classes of 
products brought this about. Imports 
of pig iron dropped 3026 tons and 
those of structural shapes 1922 tons. 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


August July August 
Item 1931 1931 1930 
Pig iron 3,122 6,148 8,747 
Sponge iron 
Ferromanganese, 
spiegeleisen 295 2,917 2,236 


(1) 
Ferrochrome (2) 
3) 


Ferrosilicon ( 47 84 
Scrap ots 3,094 2,471 1,511 
Ingots, blooms 903 819 1,295 
Concrete bars 2,930 3,039 1,747 
Hollow bar, drill 

steel 175 208 126 
Merch. steel bars 4,338 4,287 2,704 
Iron slabs : 2 
Iron bars 11 130 4% 
Wire rods 333 687 317 
Boiler, other plate 6 93 5 
Sheets, skelp 630 1,413 2,927 
Tin plate . 18 36 24 
Structural shapes 5,650 7,572 4,798 
Sheet piling 517 
tails, fastenings 172 ty ay 2,139 
Cast pipe, fittings 149 681 28 
Welded pipe 887 640 1,145 
Other pipe 336 509 1,489 
Barbed wire 962 1,492 461 
Round iron 150 244 297 
Flat wire, strip 50 91 60 
Wire rope 121 69 145 
Other wire 31 18 34 
Hoops and bands _ 1,946 1,867 1,734 
Nails, tacks 1,305 1,091 636 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 37 138 12 
Castings, forgings 238 64 70 


Total 30,139 37,190 35,405 
(1) Manganese content. 
(2) Chromium content. 


(3) Silicon content. 
DESTINATION OF AUGUST EX- 
PORTS 
Gross Tons 
Galvanized Tin, 

steel terne Black Stee! 

sheets plate sheets bars 
Argentina 13 S74 71 S 
Brazil 100 253 23 5 
Canada 27 89 8,306 
Central Amer. 140 1 6 17 
Chile 8 200 21 514 
China 122 145 287 19% 
Columbia 242 10 7 is 
Cuba 112 12 6 
Dutch E. Ind. 232 
Finland 25 
France 591 
Greece 
italy I 
Japan 61 1,249 198 1 
Java 5 138 $ 
Mexico 130 762 54 Er 
Norway 77 l 
Panama 11 26 
Philippines 834 638 190 
Peru 27 376 178 63 
Soviet Russia 6 
United King. 3 737 281 
Uruguay 51 115 69 9 
Venezuela 196 10 2 

2,976 84 


Total 6,643 10.610 1.5 


ORIGIN OF AUGUST 
Gross Tons 
Piz 
Iron ore iron 
Algeria 6,650 
Australia 15,530 
Belgium 200 
Brit. Ind 1,555 
Brazil 
Canada 880 1.094 
Chile 21,652 
Cuba 11,000 
Germany 
Japan 20) 
Kwantung 100 
Mexico 235 
Netherlands 50 
Norway 38 
Sweden . 14,261 50 
Soviet Russia..22,200 
United King. 15 
Total 91,908 3,122 


EXPORTS OF 


PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 
August 
Item 1931 
Pig iron 891 
Ferromanganese, 
spiegeleisen 68 
Iron and _ steel 
scrap (including 
tin plate scrap).. 10,424 
Ingots, blooms. 143 
Iron bars 90 
Steel bars 1,984 
Alloy steel bars 133 
Wire rods 2,167 
Boiler plate, not 
fabricated 3,000 
Skelp 503 
Iron sheets, galv. 218 
Steel sheets, galv. 2.976 
Steel sheets, black 10,610 
Iron sheets, black 246 


Hoops, bands, strip 1,811 
Tin, terne plate 6,643 
Shapes, not fabr. 7,937 
Shapes, plates, 

far. ..::. 1,370 
Metal lath 212 
Frames, sashes, 

sheet piling 593 
Rails 392 
Rail fastenings 610 
Boiler tubes 534 
Casing, pipe, 
seamless and 
welded 1,740 
Malleable - iron 
screwed pipe fit- 

tings 255 
Iron screwed pipe 
fittings 139 
Cast-iron pressure 

pipe, fittings 710 
Cast-iron soil pipe 
fittings 159 
Welded black, 

galv. steel pipe 1,534 
Welded black, 

galv. wrought 

pipe 330 
Plain black or 

galv. wire 1,417 
Barbed wire, Wov- 
en-wire fencing 2,342 
Woven - wire 
screen cloth 74 
Wire rope 144 
Other wire 320 
Wire nails 622 
Tacks 1() 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 101 
Iron castings 306 
Steel castings 295 
Car wheels, axles 123 
Forgings 116 

Total 73,338 


IMPORTS 


Ferro 
man 
Man- ga 
ganese nese 
2,593 
5.916 
$933 2,116 
14 79 
8,574 
22 10¢ 
22,052 2,295 


July 
1931 
370 


88 


13,460 
309 
139 

1,645 
100 
1,708 


3,616 
8,753 

198 
5,192 
6,952 

329 
1,610 
8,790 
7,133 
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165 
338 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Ross L. Leffler, Department Superintendent, Carnegie Steel Co. 





OSS L. LEFFLER, recently appointed superintend- 

ent of blooming mills, chipping yards and roll 

shop departments of the Duquesne, Pa., plant of 

the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, as noted in the 
July 16 issue of Street, has been identified with the 
company slightly more than 20 years. His recent pro- 
motion follows several others through various positions 
in the clerical and operating departments. 

Mr. Leffler was born in Butte, Mont., Aug. 7, 1887, 
and received his earlier education in the grade and high 
schools of Bucksport, Me., and Boston, later attending 
the University of Michigan. His first connection with 


WENTY-ONE years ago he entered 

the Duquesne works as timetaker, 
today he heads three important depart- 
ments of this Carnegie plant. 


ORN in Montana, schooled in the 
east and a university graduate of the 
Middle West is his educational record. 


URCEASE from mill duties is found 
in the Pennsylvania Game commiss- 
ion, of which he is president. 


the steel industry was in October, 1910, when he joined 
the Carnegie Steel Co. as timetaker at the Duquesne 
works. This was followed by a period of service as clerk 
and draftsman. Mr. Leffler first became identified with 
the operating department as assistant foreman of the 
roll shop and later was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of that division, which position he held until his 
recent appointment as superintendent of the roll shop as 
well as the blooming mills and chipping yards. 

Mr. Leffler finds his chief interest outside his work 
in activities of the Pennsylvania State Game commis- 
sion, of which he is president. 











C. TODD, formerly assistant 
general sales manager of the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., has been appointed 
assistant vice president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Todd, who joined the Roll- 
ing Mill company in 1900, at one time 
was Detroit district sales manager, re- 
turning to Middletown in 1924. 

H. M. Richards, manager of sales for 
the Cleveland district, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
with headquarters at Middle- 


tendent. 


Steubenville, O., 
ing Steel Corp. 
sales, 
town. 
since 1913, he joined the sales force 


in 1917, and since has been in Pitts- ing Steel Corp. 


bugh and Cleveland territory. O., works 
Foster E. Wortley, assistant district 

manager of the Pittsburgh office, suc- A. J. Bates, of 

ceeds Mr. Richards as manager of sales Steel Truss Co., 

it Cleveland. He has been with the has resigned. 


sales division since 1912. O. L. Con- 
ley is assistant manager at Cleveland. 


Louis J. 


R. M. Laning, formerly general district for Newton 
manager at Monroe, Mich., for the roe, Mich., and 


te 
te 


Newton Steel Co., has become affili- 
ated with the Otis Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, as assistant general superin- 
Mr. Laning was identified 
with the Newton company since 1928, 
when he became general superintend- 
ent at Newton Falls, O., later going to 
Monroe. Mr. Laning resigned from 
the Newton Steel Co. early in May, ) fa. oy 
1931, and became affiliated with the 
works of the Wheel- 


He succeeds Albert H. Shonkwiler 


With the Rolling Mill company at the Otis Steel Co., recently re- 


signed, who is now with the Wheel- 
East Chicago, Ind., 
Voyer, formerly district 


manager of sales in 


appointed Cleveland 


district manager of sales for the 
same company in August, 1931, has 
resigned. 

‘| co) cy 

2 i Se 

EK. F. Ware has been appointed south 

western sales representative of the 
Toledo Steel Products Co., Todelo, O., 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 


Charles H. Bauer, for the past six 
years manager of the automotive divi 
sion of the L. H. Gilmer Co., Philadel 
phia, has been made general sales 
manager of the company. Mr. Bauer 
is international president of the Auto- 
motive Boosters clubs and a counsel- 
lor of the Motor and Equipment asso 
‘a ciation. 


its Steubenville, 


sates Expanded ] ] 

LaMonte J. Belnap, who as president 
has been directing the manufacturing, 
sales and financial activities of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 


i 


Youngstown, O., Harrison, N. J., has been elected chair- 
Steel Co., Mon- man of the executive committee. 


Harry C. Beaver, vice president of 
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the Worthington corporation and asso- 
ciated with it for 25 years, has been 
elected president to succeed = Mr. 
Belnap. 
i ts ki 
Howard H. Cook, since 1910 as- 
sistant secretary of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, New York, 
was elected secretary, Sept. 25, to 
succeed the late E. A. 8. Clarke. 
noo 
L. A. Blackburn, formerly works 
manager for the Oakland Motor Car 
Co., Pontiac, Mich., and previously 
with the DuPont interests, has been 
made president of the Evans Ap- 
pliance Co., Detroit, manufacturer of 
pumps. Mr. Blackburn is a graduate 
of the University of North Carolina. 
Lt 
Dr. H. Foster Bain has resigned 
as secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, effective Nov. 1, to become 
affiliated with the Copper and Brass 
Research association, New York. 
A. B. Parsons, a‘sistant secretary, 
will succeed Dr. Bain for the dura- 
tion of the latter’s term, which ex- 
1932. 


] 


pires Feb. 15, 


C. W. Mayer, who retired Aug. 1 as 
manager of the Indianapolis office of 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America, was 
recently tendered a testimonial dinner 
by his friends. Mr. Mayer’s experience 
in the steel industry 
1893, when he became bookkeeper for 
the Park Bros. Steel Co. at Cincinnati 
When William G. Park, president of 
the company, consolidated some _ tool 


dates back to 


steel companies as the Crucible Steel 
company in 1900, Mr. Mayer opened the 
branch in Indianapolis 


Obituaries 


OHN G. MESKER, 62, until his re- 
J tirement a year and a half ago, 
works ménager for the Bruce-Macbeth 
Engine Co, Cleveland, for 20 years, 
died at Cleveland, Sept. 22, following 
an operation. Mr. Mesker was con- 
nected with the Cleveland Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Cleveland, and when this 
company was acquired by the Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Co. he became as- 
sociated with one of that company’s 
plants. Later he went with the Bruce- 
Macbeth company. Mr. Mesker was 
a brother of L. H. Mesker, of the 
Cleveland Planer Co. 

O UW 

Charles G. Upham, president 
of the Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Can- 
ton, O., died recently. 

Ooo O 


} 


77 


Clemuel Ricketts Woodin, 86, pio- 
neer railroad car builder, and father of 
William H. Woodin, president of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., died 
Sept. 25, at Berwick, Pa. He was born 
in Cambria, Pa., and was associated 
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with Jackson & Woodin Mfg. Co., of 
which he was president, from 1872 to 
1894. When this company was ab- 
sorbed by the American Car & Foundry 
Co. in 1901, he became a member of 
the executive committee of the latter 
company, a position held until his 
death. 
i} ts i 
F. I. Sheehan, 33, Pacific Coast dis- 
trict manager for the M. H. Detrick 
Co., Chicago, and formerly chief en- 
gineer for that company was killed 
Sept. 16 in an airplane accident in 
San Francisco bay. 
ooo 
William H. Bissel, Pacific Coast 
manager for the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Corp., New York, was killed 
Sept. 16 in an airplane crash at the 
Oakland, Calif., airport. Mr. Bissel, 
who was 47, had been coast man- 
ager 2 years and with Wickwire Spen- 
cer 7 years. 
i da 
Thomas W. Suddard, 39, secretary 
and plant manager, Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis., died Sept. 11. He 
joined the Hamilton company in 1911 
to direct the organization of its steel 
printing furniture and dental labora- 
tory equipment department. In 1919 
he was elected secretary and given en- 


tire charge of plants. 


Financial News of 


Steel Industry 
LLEGHENY Steel Co.. Bracken 
A ridge, Pa., has declared three 


monthly dividends of 5 cents each, 
dates being, respectively, Oct. 19 to 
record Sept. 30, Nov. 18 to record Oct. 
31, and Dec. 18 to record Nov. 30. The 
company paid 10 cents monthly pre 


viously. 


General Fireproofing Co., Youngs 
town, O., has reduced its annual div- 
idend on common to $1 from $2 by 
declaration of a 25-cent dividend for 
the current quarter. The usual divi- 
dend of $1.75 on preferred stock was 
declared. 3oth dividends are payable 
Oct. 1 to record Sept. 19. 

ooao 

Interlake Steamship Co., Cleve- 
land, declared the quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share payable Oct. 1 
to record Sept. 19. Dividend was un 
changed from the previous quarter. 

“i i) i 

Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, 
Ind., has declared an extra dividend 
of 25 cents in addition to the regu- 
lar third-quarter dividend of 50 cents 
a common share. Both dividends 
are payable Oct. 1. 

Le oa 43 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
for year ended June 30, shows net 
loss of $1,715,726 after depreciation 
and depletion, against net profit of 


$1,689,692 in the fiscal 


year. 


preceding 


August Auto Production 
Dips Below 200,000 Mark 


Inroads of vacation and the seasonal 
slackening in demand resulted in a 
decline in automobile production in 
August, the total being 187,197 units 
Thus STEEL’s early prediction that out- 
put would be between 180,000 and 190,- 
000 units is borne out. Production fig- 
ures following are by the department 
of commerce: 


United States— 


Passenger Canada 





1930 Total cars Trucks Total 
Aug. 224,368 185,619 38,363 9,792 
8 mo. 2,688,481 2,265,722 417,369 130,665 
Sept. 220,649 177,752 41,967 7,957 
Oct. 154,401 115,476 38,343 4.541 
Nov. 135,754 102,358 33,787 5,407 
Dec. 155,701 122748 31,528 5,622 
Year 3,355,986 2,805,516 541,534 154,192 
1931 

Jan. 171,851 137,805 33,53 6 496 
Feb. 219,939 179,890 39,520 9,871 
Mar. 276,341 230 835 15,096 12,993 
April 336.939 286,252 50.022 17,159 
May 317,163 271,135 12,739 
June 250,657 208 955 6,835 
July 218.961 182,927 4 22 
Aug. 187,197 155,321 4,544 
8 mo. 1,978,622 1,655,246 320,276 74,85¢ 


Electrical Trucks, Tractors 
In August Reversal 


Due in large measure to declining 
domestic business, shipments of elec- 
trical trucks and tractors in August 
July and depressed 
to a second low for 1931. Foreign 
shipments held moderately. Depart- 
ment of commerce compilation shows 
eight months of 1930 almost 50 per 
cent behind the same 1930 period: 


were off from 


Shipment 


1930 Total Domestic Export 
August 92 81 11 
§ mo 949 833 116 
September 81 75 6 
October 93 90 3 
November 15 36 9 
December 51 42 9 
Year 1,191 1,050 141 
1931 

January 38 33 5 
February 56 50 6 
March 93 84 9 
April 71 48 23 
May 69 69 

June 75 50 25 
July 78 63 15 
August 50 37 13 
8 mo. 530 434 96 


Accept seni Standard 


Washington—Enough manufac 
turers, distributors, users and oth- 
ers interested in the simplification 
of wire insect screen cloth to insure 
general adoption of the program by 
the industry as a whole, have ap 
proved the simplified practice recom- 
mendation, which will be effective as 
of Oct. 15, 1931 




















F. o. b. PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH 
USINESS conditions of the past 
year have served to check, tem- 
porarily at least, the trend 
toward mergers so noticeable 
during the preceding prosperous peri- 
od. Mills have been too busily engaged 
in adjusting their operations to meet 
the reduced tempo of depression to give 
much thought to matters of expansion, 
but it is believed that the industry is 
likely to witness additional groupings 
when the pressure of condi 
tions has eased. 


present 


The depression already has left its 
mark upon operating practice and upon 
producing facilities. Production has 
been concentrated at the low cost 
plants and the deficiencies of out-of 
date equipment have become apparent. 
Companies having a large number of 
individual plants have been most ac- 
tive in this weeding out of obsolete 
facilities. 

One unit of the United States Steel 
Corp. found it could make some prod- 
ucts at Chicago and ship to Pittsburgh 
as cheaply as they could be produced 
at certain plants in this district, and 
the latter mills are not expected to run 
again, 

Just as the depression has been the 
proving ground of individual plants 
and equipment, so also has it provided 
a stiff test of the earning ability of 
different companies, all of which is ex- 
pected to have an important bearing 
upon what steps are taken later in the 
way of mergers. In this connection, 
the excellent showing of the National 
Steel Corp. this year is outstanding 
and stamps the company as one of the 
most attractive of the independent pro- 
ducers from the standpoint of any ex 
pansion ambitions of the larger in 
terests. 


Detroit Position Strategic 
Advantages which the National prop- 
erties would bring to an alliance are 
obvious, particularly the strategic loca- 
tion of the former’s plants in order to 
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take advantage of the huge automotive 
steel market. Its nearby sheet mills 
are conveniently situated to make use 
of river transportation to the South 
and Southwest. National is holding its 
plans for a Chicago plant in abeyance 
for the present. 


¢ 

Builders of steel mill equipment re 
port an increase in inquiry recently. 
Business for these companies has con- 
tinued good during the time when steel 
production steadily declined, and pros- 
pects still are favorable. The improve 
ment noted in inquiry is confined most- 
ly to miscellaneous equipment, al- 
though a fair amount of heavy ma- 
chinery is under consideration. 

A definite change for the better in 
general conditions, it is believed, would 
result in the placing of considerable 
business. The equipment industry has 
been aided in a measure by the depres- 
sion and consequent emphasis upon 
cost reductions, although at the same 
time the desire of users to conserve 
capital has retarded expenditures. 
These are expected to be made, once 
operations and profits assume an up- 
ward course. 


Inquire, but Do Not Buy 


Better inquiry but hesitancy in 
awards also is noted by builders of 
river equipment here. Barge inquiry 
is described as the best in six months. 
This situation reflects the steadily in- 
creasing interest of shippers in river 
transportation, as well as the belief 
that business conditions and traffic are 
destined for improvement next year, 
although there is a tendency to delay 
the placing of orders until some signs 
are evident of a turn in conditions. 
River traffic recently has been the 
lightest in several years, except that 
transportation of steel products on the 
longer hauls to the Mississippi river 
and southern points has been better 
maintained than on the Monongahela 
river, where activity is guided to a 


large extent by interplant movement. 

River transportation may be expect- 
ed to feel the effects to a certain extent 
of an increase in rail freight rates if 
the latter event occurs, particularly if 
consistent progress is made in the pro- 
viding of adequate service cn the in- 
land Some oil companies 
have taken an arbitrary position on 
the question of the proposed rate in- 
crease, pointing out that higher rates 
merely will divert the transportation 
of more of their products to pipe 
lines, barges and trucks, thereby re- 
sulting in less rail revenue. 


streams. 


Barge awards so far this year in- 
volve about twice as much steel tonnage 
as did placed during all of 
1930. Of the 43,000 tons in 1931 con- 
tracts, however, 25,000 tons represent 
the large order placed in January by 
the Inland Waterways Corp. Awards 
during the past three months have 
been light and operations of local yards 
currently are at a low rate. Action on 
pending work would result in consid 


orders 


erable activity. 
° 

Pipe line production is nearing the 
end of its busy period, and although 
some miscellaneous business is expect- 
ed before the end of the year, the 
larger lines scheduled for early laying 
have been placed. 3usiness has been 
disappointing to a certain extent con- 
sidering the large volume of work that 
appeared in prospect during the first 
quarter, but has made a better showing 
than seemed likely at midsummer. 
Awards for major lines this year in- 
volved about 500,000 tons of pipe, while 
last year the larger projects reported 
totaled around 900,000 tons. 


More Pipe to Pittsburgh 


Of the 1931 total so far about one- 
half went to Pittsburgh mills, the re- 
mainder being divided between Youngs- 
town producers and the A. O. Smith 
Corp. This is in contrast to conditions 
two to three years ago when the Mil- 
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waukee interest was the sole operator 
of the electric welding process of pro 
ducing line pipe. 

Spang, Chalfant & Co. Inc. now is 
engaged in the building of a plant for 
the employment of a form of this 
process and upon its completion all of 
the major producers of tubular prod- 
ucts in the steel industry will have 
such facilities at their disposal. 

Difficulties in financing and quiet- 
ness in general business this year 
served to curtail the activity in pipe 
line construction that had assumed 
such large proportions in 1929 and 
1930, but many additional lines still 
are in prospect and are looked to be 
placed eventually. 

The piping of natural gas still pre- 
dominates in the list of other proposed 
lines, consummation of which will de- 
pend upon several factors including 
probable consumption and extent of 
supply. The Tioga gas field in north- 
ern Pennsylvania gives promise of de- 
veloping into a major gas producing 
field and one that may result in the 
laying of a number of pipe lines in ad- 
dition to the one recently ordered to 
be used in carrying gas to Syracuse. 


Survey Route for Canal 


Another step has been taken in the 
proposal to link Pittsburgh and the 
Ohio River valley with the Great Lakes 
through the building of a canal. The 
Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal Board 
of Pennsylvania has retained a Chicago 
waterways company to survey. the 
route by way of the Beaver, Mahoning 
and Shenang9 rivers to a point on Lake 
Erie near Ashtabula, O., and the work 
is to be completed in time tor a report 
to congress at the next session. 

This route was agreed upon by Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown 
year and if carried out will mean con- 
siderable saving in the cost of trans- 
portation of raw material to this dis- 
trict as well as in the distribution of 


interests last 


finished products. Youngstown steel 
mills would benefit through lower 


charges on the movement of coal from 
mines to plants by virtue of the water 
service. 


® 


Coal operators believe conditions in 
their industry have been at their 
worst this year and that a change for 
the better is not a far removed pos- 
sibility. The bituminous industry’s 
troubles are something apart from the 
general business depression, profitless 
operations having prevailed even dur- 
ing the period of otherwise good indus- 
trial activity. 

Coal prices were well deflated before 
commodity prices commenced their 
long decline two years ago and the 
restricted demand for coal since that 
time has had little additional effect 
upon quotations, although it has de- 
pressed earnings substantially. 

Producers place little faith in the 
ability of the government to correct 
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the ills of the industry, which consist 
principally of an excess of supply over 
demand. This attitude was demon- 
strated at the diffidence of the various 
interests toward responding to the in 
vitation to meet at Washington for a 
conference on the subject. 

The past few months have been pro- 
ductive of various plans proposed to 
bring about an orderly and economic 
adjustment of operations and to pro- 
vide a fair return to operators and 
employes alike, none of which pro- 
posals, however, has been received 
with wholehearted enthusiasm by the 
individual operators. 

These programs have varied from 
one that would place the government 
in control of the activities of the in- 
dustry to the so-called ‘Wheeling 
Plan.” The latter, which has received 
considerable publicity, would set up a 


new competitive field in western Penn- 
sylvania, eastern Ohio and the Pan- 
handle, Morgantown, Fairmont and 
Kanawha regions in West Virginia. 

An impartial tribunal appointed by 
the governors of the three states would 
form the operators into a unit. Engi 
neers would determine potential pro- 
duction and consumption and rate in 
dividual properties, and production 
would be balanced with relation to con 
sumption by district and by day. 

The coal industry is a rather un- 
wieldly organization, consisting of so 
many individual units, and the diffi- 
culties in obtaining accord toward the 
adoption of a radically different method 
of operation are apparent, particularly 
in the case of those companies who 
naturally resent being told how to run 
their business or what tonnage of coal 
they may produce. 


Here and There 


in Industry 


EPUBLIC METALS INC., 2222 


West Forty-ninth street, Chi- 
cago, has opened a warehouse 
in which it will carry a 
stock of steel and metal sheets, 


materials 
metal 


tin plate and other 
required in the 
Officers formerly were in the sales 
division of the Republic Metalware 
Co., which recently discontinued this 
branch of its business. Walter J. Joy, 
formerly sales manager at Chicago, is 
president, E. E. Olson vice president, 
and E. F. Mahlberg secretary. The 
latter were salesmen for the forme! 


sheet shop. 


company. 


Kuethe & Kuehl Machine Works 
Marshfield, Wis., has changed its 
name to Kuethe & Kohs Machine 
Works. August Kuehl, for 20 years 
a member of the firm, has sold his 
interest to Albert Kohs. 


oe | 


Delta Chemical & Iron Co., Es- 
canaba, Mich., will reopen its plant 
Oct. 1, after being shut down part 
of the summer while new buildings 
were being constructed for use of a 
new process in acetic acid manufac- 


ture. George C. Craver is general 
manager. 
rm) 
LJ 
E. & G. Brooke Iron Co., Birds- 


boro, Pa., which has taken over the 
sale of its pig iron. which formerly 
was sold through Pilling & Co. Inc., 
Philadelphia, will handle sales at 
its offices at Birdsboro, in charge of 
Robert C. Brooke. Walter J. Savourn- 
in and Frederick F. Newcomb, for- 


merly with the Pilling organization 
will continue as salesmen. 
.. 7 

Modern Iron Works, Reading, Pa., 
recently organized, is building a 
plant in which to fabricate structural 
ornamental iron, brass and 

John Bauman is president 
and treasurer, and John H. Herbein 
treasurer 


steel, 


bronze. 


secretary and assistant 


‘ama 


Grinding 
Cleve 


Commercial Centerless 
Co., 6538 Carnegie avenue, 
land, recently established by E. E 
Brundell, is specializing in center- 
less grinding for manufacturers. Mr. 
Brundell has been connected with 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, 
as assistant superintendent. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp., Detroit, 
has contracted with the Surface Com 
bustion Corp., Toledo, O., for instal 
lation of a second gas-fired continu 
ous lead hardening furnace in its 
plant on Military avenue, Detroit. 
The furnaces are to be used for lead 
hardening of rear wheel truck hubs 

Ss et Se 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Spring 
field, Mass., which bought the Coffin 
Valve Co., Boston, will move the 
Squantum plant of the latter to 
Springfield, where manufacturing 
operations will be combined with 
those of the parent company. The 
Coffin plant is one of the largest and 
oldest manufacturers of sluice gates 
in the world. 
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The Right Steel in the 
Right Place 


MONG the significant aspects of the meet- 
ing last week in Boston of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treating, the Ameri- 
can Welding society and other associa- 

tions was the emphasis placed upon the need 
of greater co-operation between the makers and 
users of steel. The subject is not new, but the 
manner in which it was handled in the discus- 
sion of numerous papers indicated that produ- 
cers and consumers are approaching the prob- 
lem from a more constructive and more practi- 
cal viewpoint than heretofore. 

At times in the past there has been doubt as 
to who should specify the kind of steel best suit- 
ed for a given purpose. Many steel consumers 
have insisted on buying according to specifica- 


tions of their own making, thus accepting full 
responsibility for the results. On the other 
hand, a number of steelmakers—especially 
those whose product is highly specialized—have 
attempted to advise customers as to the type 
of steel they should use, claiming that such 
supervision of the application of their steel 


guarantees more satisfactory results. 


The two policies conflict 
prompted by the same motive. 
are concerned chiefly with insuring maximum 
service through fitting the material to the re- 
quirements of the job. However, in spite of this 
strong incentive of common interest, co-opera- 
tion between producer and consumer has not 
been all that could be desired. 


and yet both are 
Maker and user 


Specifications Improperly Used Often 
Tie Hands of Steelmaker 


For this reason the frequent references to the 
subject throughout the discussions at Boston are 
gratifying. Directly to the point was the fol- 
lowing statement by Dr. C. H. Herty Jr., Camp- 
bell memorial lecturer for 1931: 


“The steelmaker supplies the consumer with 
steel to a given chemical analysis, combined in 
many instances with a physical, grain size or 
cleanliness specification. Oftentimes the filling 
of one specification will make it very difficult 
to meet another and it is on this point that the 
consumer should most certainly put consider- 
able thought. A higher manganese specifica- 
tion will promote greater cleanliness and a 


higher silicon specification will give freedom 
from at least one type of ghost line. The con- 
sumer often is entirely to blame for the kind 
of steel he gets because his specifications do not 
allow the steelmaker to use available materials 
to the best advantage, and in some instances 
force him to use these materials to his own and 
the consumer’s disadvantage. 


“At some not too distant day the art of steel- 
making will be superseded by the science of 
steelmaking, but the consumer must play his 
proper role in this change.’’ 

Doctor Herty’s statement is a timely piea to 
steel consumers to accord steelmakers freedom 
from the restraint of unintelligent specifications. 
It also indicates by inference that the more con- 
sumers know of the producers’ problems and 
the more the maker knows of the users’ re- 
quirements the sooner a higher degree of co- 
operation will be effected. 


Free Exchange of Data on Problems of 


Maker and User Is Necessary 


This point was again emphasized in a discus- 
sion on steels for difficult stampings. Edward 
S. Lawrence, after pointing to the necessity for 
a better understanding between manufacturers 
of strip and sheet steel and fabricators of these 
products, declared: 


“This (better understanding) will come only 
when the sheet and strip manufacturers are 
willing to divulge to their consuming public the 
basic knowledge of the manufacture and appli- 
cation of their sheet and strip steels, and fur- 
thermore, when the consumer in turn will study 
more carefully his equipment for pressing and 
drawing, and divulge such knowledge to his sup- 
pliers.”’ 

Again in discussing ‘‘Tool Steel from the Con- 
sumer’s Standpoint,’”’ H. G. Keshian urged mak- 
ers of tool steel determine and make available 
to users the properties of tool steels just as ac- 
curately and completely as the properties of 
S. A. E. steels are made known to consumers 
of these steels. While Mr. Keshian’s remarks 
have a bearing on the old controversy of 
“brands” versus analyses, the broader signifi- 
cance of his plea is that the users need more 
specific data. 

From the foregoing and other statements 
made at the Boston meeting it is clear that in- 
dustry will gain much from a freer exchange of 
information on making and using steel. Itisa 
problem to which every company in the steel in- 
dustry should give constructive thought and ac- 
tion. 
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CHANGE IN ISSUE AND 
DELIVERY DATE 


Week beginning October 5, our issue and delivery date becomes 
Monday instead of Thursday. 


In this manner, our editorial functioning and presentation are 
adjusted to the calendar week, which our study and investigation 
show is more logical, and will enable us to serve our field more 
effectively. 


Each issue will be current for a full week, whereas previously, the 
issue dated and delivered on Thursday was current for the remainder 
of the week only, becoming “‘last week's issue on the following 


Monday. 
This change will serve further to increase reader interest and 
advertising value. Other changes over the past 15 months include: 
1.—Change in editorial functioning, to more definitely outline our 
field, and present increasing amount of data with decreasing 
demands on readers’ time. 


2.—‘‘Flat Make-up’, to give visibility to all advertising 
3—Change in name from “IRON TRADE REVIEW to 
“STEEL”. 


STUEIEIL 


CARL) For forty-eight years—IRON TRADE REVIEW HAD 
Published Every Monday 


CLEVELAND - NEW YORK -- PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO - LONDON 
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Business Stands Still But 


Sentiment Improves 


N SPITE of the fact business has not improved 

perceptibly during the past fortnight, the out- 
look is brighter. The situation may be likened 
to that of a sick man who has known for some 
time that a few major operations must be per- 
formed on him before he can hope to recover. 
The thought of these impending ordeals makes 
him nervous, depressed and impotent, but once 
the necessary surgical work has been performed 
he feels better and looks forward more confi- 
dently to early recovery. 

Business has been due for hospital treatment 
for several months. Home remedies, such as 
stringent economies, reduction of dividends and 
salaries and other measures helped but did not 
cure the patient. Therefore business last week 
submitted to the long dreaded ordeal of a wage 
cut. A few economic doctors declare that the 
operation will do more harm than good but the 
majority think it was one of the best things that 
could have been done to help the patient. 


Demand Is for General Deflation as 


Quickest Way Out of Depression 


Several other recent developments will have a 
remedial effect. England’s suspension of the 
gold standard is a move in the right direction in 
clearing an aspect of international credit which 
had possibilities for further complicating the 
American patient’s ills. At home the crystal- 
lizing of sentiment in favor of government econ- 
omy is a favorable sign. Mr. Hoover’s state- 
ment to the American Legion, his further argu- 
ments for a cessation of public expenditures, and 
the growing clamor throughout the land for re- 
ductions in salaries of public officials all bear 
evidence of constructive thinking. 


9Q 


a 


The most important remaining problems are 
the railroad rate controversy and the banking 
situation. Strong pressure is being marshalled 
to grant the roads’ request for an increase. If 
higher rates are authorized, the act will be in 


sharp contrast to reductions in almost every 
other phase of industrial activity. It might 


or impossible to reduce the 
wages of railroad labor. Certainly it would de- 
feat the policy of nation-wide deflation which 
seems to be demanded by the majority of busi- 
ness leaders. 


make it difficult 


Freight Rate Problem Is Complicated 
By Restrictions on Regulation 


Meantime on the other hand, the investors 
in railroad securities—a powerful group—de- 
clare railroad profits are more essential to pros- 
perity than the continuance of present rates. If 
the railroads were a private business instead of 
a government regulated business, branch lines 
would have been abandoned, service curtailed, 
wages cut and other economies effected so that 
the necessity for higher rates would not have 
developed at this time. 

Frequent bank failures are undermining con- 
fidence more than any other single factor. It 
would seem desirable for banking authorities to 
lay their case before the public. If the man in 
the street could know the real strength of the 
majority of banking institutions, much of the 
present fear would be allayed. 

In the meantime business is marking 
Steel operations continue at low levels. Prices 
of commodities still fluctuate within narrow 
limits, with quotations of iron and steel prod- 
ucts remaining practically stationary. Car 
loadings are tending downward, having failed 
to exhibit a seasonal trend. 

On the whole, the wage decision, the British 
action and the increased pressure for federal 
economy are favorable developments, which 
should speed the day of recovery. 


time. 
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Foreign Trade in Iron and Steel 
Continues To Lose Ground 


Both in exports and imports, the foreign trade 
of the United States in iron and steel recorded 
declines during August. For exports the drop 
amounted to 11,128 tons, with the result that the 
August shipments, 73,338 tons, broke through 
the low established in June. Imports were 30,- 
139 tons, under those of July by a margin of 
7051 tons, and except for last February, when 
imports were 28,045 tons, also a new low. In 
the export trade there were 27 decreases against 
18 increases. In imports reductions took place 
in 21 of the 34 classes, the principal items of 
loss being pig iron and structural shapes. Ex- 
ports averaged 2366 tons and imports 972 tons 
per day during the month. 
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| AVERAGE CAR LOADINGS BY WEEKS 


Sharp Decline in Freight Traffic 


Is Due to Seasonal Factor 


The holiday drop in freight car loadings ex- 
hibited in the week ended Sept. 12 resulted in 
the loading of only 667,750 cars. This is ap- 
proximately the same level to which loadings 
fell during the holiday week early in July. The 
drop was from 759,546 cars in the previous 
week, following a small decline at that time, 
which broke up the small rises occurring in the 
latter part of August. A year ago freight car 
traffic rose sharply just before the Labor Day 
week and when the seasonal slump took place 
loadings were 965,813 cars. The gradual move- 
ment upward toward the fall peak in October 
has been little in evidence this year. This trend 
was slight in 1930, but marked in 1929. 
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WEEKLY RAILROAD FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
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Orders for Miscellaneous Castings Rise 
But Railway Business Sets New Low 


Bookings of steel castings in August were in- 
fluenced by conflicting trends, a decided drop in 
railway specialties more than offsetting a mod- 
erate gain in miscellaneous castings. New or- 
ders totaled 28,016 tons in August, compared 
with 32,869 tons in July. Excepting for the 
June output this was a new low. A year ago 
50,370 tons were booked. Railway specialties 
struck a new low at 6848 tons after gaining sub- 
stantially to reach 13,621 tons in the previous 
month. Orders for miscellaneous castings, how- 
ever, were up nearly 2000 tons to 21,168 tons, 
the best total since last May. Total production 
was off slightly to 30,920 tons, also a new low, 


Sheet Steel Activity Lower as Stocks, 
Sales and Production Are Curtailed 


Activity of independent sheet steel producers 
slackened in August according to the report of 


the National Association of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers. Sales, production, shipments 


and stocks all declined from July levels. Sales 
which in July were at the rate of 38.2 per cent 
of capacity fell to 34.6 in August. Production 
declined from 46.3 to 34.9 per cent; shipments 
from 47.2 to 42.7 per cent; and stocks from 42.6 
to 42.1 percent. August activity represents the 
sharpest curtailment of the year and the lowest 
level in many years. In August last year sales 
and production were approximately the same as 
in July of this year, but stocks at that time were 
























































but railway specialties gained a trifle. higher, at 50.9 per cent. 
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ms EATER or vulcan- 
016 izer unit into 
869 F which the lined steel 
370 tank is placed for sev- 
eral hours to cure or 
vulcanize the rubber 
pace lining. Note the drain- 
S48 ing plug and fitting on 
eo the tank, also rubber 
“a lined and coated 
Ts g 
of 


4 With Rubber and Brick 


nt 
on | 
ts PPLICATION of steel to RY A.W ALLEN which the tank is placed in a 
* the construction of pick- rn — STEF| heater and the rubber is cured or 
a“ ling tanks necessitates iin eda — vulcanized, causing it to adhere 
4g some means for protect- to the steel with a strength of 
1S ing the steel from the corrosive action of pick- about 500 pounds per square inch. This is 
re ling acids. Lead, lumber, bitumastic mate- termed the ‘‘vulcalock”’ process. 
rials, brick and mortar, and rubber all have In the combination of hard and soft rubber 
been used with varying degrees of success in for the lining cognizance was taken of the fact 
different localities. that hard rubber is highly resistant to ordi- 
A process recently devised by the B. F. Good- nary mineral or vegetable oils, whereas soft 
rich Rubber Co., Akron, O., involves the appli- rubber absorbs the oil and assists the cushion- 





cation of a composite ing properties of the lin- 


i rubber sheet to a steel ing. In practically all 























i ; Rubber Lining 
tank by a special vulca- ¢ “d pickling operations small 
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| ber linings, the material 70° Fahr. W OS a - 5) pie of the pickling acid and 
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comprises three layers of \ << SSSA — eo an increasing tendency is 
rubber—a soft layer, a 48, e: 155 Fahr. x ~4L Liquid jn Tank being noted to make use 
4 1 : Fahr 
central, hard layer and /47 Farr] Vi * 2/2°Fah ‘ the newer organic in- 
Sif 
another soft layer—the Nia etic which have prac- 
composite thickness be- 70 Fahy Ir tically the same effect on 
AAW 
ing 3/16-inch. Strips of rubber as oil; hence it is 
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this plied rubber in the Tomek Walt - necessary to use hard 
uncured condition are ce- — rubber in some form or 
mented firmly to the Diagram showing temperature gradient through a other for this service. 
; ; Seaiga rubber-lined steel pickling tank reinforced by a 4 3 : 
steel tank, following inch course of brick and mortar Joints in 
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Rolling sheets of the uncured com- 
posite rubber sheet onto the tank. 
These sheets are 48 inches wide and 


are pressed firmly in place by the small 
roller at the man’s feet 


sheet constitute another innovation 
in the construction. The rubber is 
rolled on the steel by hand in 48- 
inch widths, and to allow for expan- 
sion, overlapping or ‘“‘triflex’’ joints 
are used. In this arrangement, 
shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion, the rubber plies overlap each 
other, expansion and contraction of 
the hard rubber being absorbed in 
these joints. In the temperature 
range from 32 to 250 degrees Fahr., 
a typical pickling range encount- 
ered in plants in the northern sec- 
tion of the United States, the differ- 
ence in expansion between a sec- 
tion of hard rubber and steel is 1.941 


inches. From this appreciable dif- 
ference the need for the previously 
described expansion joint is appar- 
ent, if warping and buckling of the 
rubber lining of the tank are to be 
avoided. 

It is essential in 
rubber to the steel that the metal 
surface be absolutely clean; and 
sandblasting usually is employed to 
remove grease and dirt from the in- 
ner surface of a tank before apply- 
ing the cement and rubber sheet. 

Rubber linings have the inherent 
disadvantage of having short life at 
elevated temperatures; 150 degrees 
Fahr. being about the maximum tem- 
perature capable of being withstood 
with long life. Furthermore, acid 
concentrations in excess of 50 per 
cent sulphuric acid have a deleterious 
effect on the rubber; however, acids 
used in standard pickling practice 
generally come well below this con- 
centration. 


cementing the 


Sheathing Is Recommended 


Since pickling temperatures often 
run as‘ high as 212 degrees Fahr.—-a 
temperature considerably above the 
range determined satisfactory for 
prolonged service in soft rubber 
and since rubber linings are subject 
to physical damage due to dropping 
heavy castings, ete., or gouging ac- 
tion of materials being pickled, some 
method of protecting the rubber lin- 
Where the 


ing is recommended. 

pickling solution is at a tempera- 
ture of 150 degrees Fahr. or less, 
a 2-inch protective wood sheathing 


over the rubber, free from nails or 
bolts except on the top of the tank 
flanges, prevents damage to the rub- 


ber. The need for nails is eliminated 





Applying coat of binder or cement to inner surface of steel tank before the rubber 
sheeting is set in place 
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use of lumber with 
joints. 

solutions up to 212 de. 
grees Fahr. a 4-inch course of acid. 
proof brick and mortar, built up {p- 
side the rubber lining, is recommend. 
ed. The temperature drop through 
such brickwork is shown in the dia- 
gram on Page 31 which shows that 
at the face of the rubber lining the 
temperature has dropped to 153 de 
grees Fahr., provided proper air eir- 
culation can be maintained around 
the tank. -The brick lining, of 
course, also affords excellent  pro- 
tection against physical damage to 
the rubber. No brickwork can be 
perfectly water tight; but any seep- 
age of acid through the brick is kept 
away from the steel tank by the solid 


by the 
and groove 
For acid 


tongue 


rubber lining. 
Temperatures in excess of 212 de- 
grees Fahr. can be handled provided 








Body of Stee/ Tank 
Hard Rubber 
Sopt Rubber 


Npecially designed “triflex” expansion 

joint which permits the hard rubber 

laver to expand and contract within 
the soft rubber layers 


a proportionate increase in thickness 
of brick is used. This type of con- 
struction is exceptionally heavy and 
must be supported adequately to pre- 
vent sagging of tank bottom. It is 
suggested that the tank be placed 
on metal, wood or acid brick gsup- 
ports, a construction which elevates 
the tank so that air may circulate 
freely over sides and bottom of the 
tank and thus dissipate heat as rap- 
idly as it radiates from the pickling 
solution. 


Leaks Easily Repaired 


Rubber linings, when punctured, 
can be repaired easily and since the 
rubber is vulcanized to the steel tank, 
spread of acid between the steel and 
rubber, resulting from a leak in the 
rubber, is prevented. Such leaks 
are discovered quickly by a _ small 
hole which is corroded through the 
steel at the point where the rubber 
has failed. 

The rubber lining 
in the field at the customer's plant 
and vulcanized in place by the use 
of boiling water or it can be applied 


can be applied 


at the plant of the Goodrich com- 
pany. Several installations at pres- 
ent are either in operation or in 


a number 
the cost 


process of construction at 

of steel plants. Although 
of a rubber-lined steel tank with 
brick sheathing is somewhat higher 
than wood construction, the design- 
ers point out that the inereased life 
of the former more than makes up 
for its higher cost. 
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MESTA PATENTED PICKLING MACHINE 


in an automobile plant. 
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Many Steel Wire Commodities 
Are Finding Wider Usage 


BY H. R. SIMONDS 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


Part Il 


SOMEWHAT surprising new 
use of wire has developed 
in the manufacture of mat- 
tresses. Steel wire to make 
mattresses softer seems an anomaly. 
Hundreds of delicate coil springs 
placed within the mattress are 
claimed to give better sleeping prop- 
erties to a mattress than any other 
method of construction and demand 
for wire for these small springs is 
growing rapidly. Larger sizes of 
wire are used for bed springs and 
this demand is also on the increase. 
Another active use for spring wire is 
to be found in the production of 
window shades. In the East there 
is a wire plant operating almost ex- 
clusively on the production of wire 
for the window shade _ industry. 
Watches, clocks, meters, phono- 
graphs and many toys use flat spring 
wire. Nearly all upholstered furni- 
ture uses wire for coiled springs and 
the demand for springs for the 
cushions of automobiles runs well 
above 3000 tons a year. 
A great variety of small articles 
made of wire enjoy a fairly constant 
demand year in and year out. Some 


of these products are paper clips, 
pins, needles, hooks and eyes and 
innumerable small springs and 
shapes. 


The average man carries a small 
amount of steel wire with him as 
part of his apparel. Belt buckles are 
frequently a wire product. One 
manufacturer makes these buckles on 


(H#Ptd d did 





forming machine which is 
followed by an automatic welding 
operation. Belts made entirely of 
steel wire in the form of a fabric- 
like spring are coming into vogue 
and seem to offer a potential outlet 
for stainless steel spring wire. A 
small piece of hollow wire, sometimes 
brass and sometimes steel, is used to 
hold the lead in mechanical pencils. 
Shoe eyelets usually are made of hol- 
low steel wire and shoe nails are 
also made of steel wire. The metal 
parts of garters and suspenders usu- 
ally are made of wire, but here brass 
wire seems to be strongly entrenched 
although one company has tried al- 
loy steel with success. 


a wire 


Umbrellas, Hats and Flowers 


If it is raining, a pound or more 
of wire will be added to one’s per- 
sonal equipment as parts of an um- 
brella and if the occasion is a wed- 
ding additional steel wire may be 
found in a silk hat and around a 
bunch of flowers. This latter use, 
by the way, calls for a surprisingly 
large tonnage annually. The wire is 
known as florist wire and is almost 
universal in its use for wrapping the 
stems of cut flowers. Fine covered 
steel wire is used in large quantities 
for the manufacture of artificial 
flowers. 

Pianos depend upon steel for their 
tone and steel wire producers who 
cater to the piano and musical 
trade employ acoustical engineers to 
help them secure the right tonal 
qualities through steel. Some 2000 
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EK NTRANCE to a 
continuous wire 
annealing furnace. 
Twenty-two separate 
wires are subjected 
ty the action of the 
heat simultaneously 


+ 


Courtesy Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. 


tons of high-grade, high-carbon, stee] 
wire go into the production of 
pianos each year, and in addition to 
the wire for the strings, many of the 
small pins and other parts in the 
pianos are made of wire. 

The textile industry is a large 
user of wire. One of the principal] 
operations in the manufacture of 
cloth utilizes a fabric known as card 
clothing. This in effect is a mat com- 
posed of a thick forest of small wires, 
usually from 70,000 to 90,000 per 
square inch, and held in place by 
canvas or other firm backing mate- 
rial. The wires, as may be imagined, 
are of exceedingly small diameter, 
They are cold drawn from finely tem- 
pered steel. The annual consumption 
of wire for ecard clothing is estimated 





Winding steel wire rope on a wooden 


spool at the plant of the Wickwire 


Spencer Steel Co. 


in excess of 1500 tons. In addition 
to this an even larger amount is 
used for weave wires and heddle 
wires on clothmaking looms. 

Because of the convenience of 
wire as a raw material it is made up 
into a great number of products 
which in the finished form have lit- 
tle resemblance to wire. Screws, 
nuts, bolts and small gears come un- 
der this heading. Gears for low 
priced watches and clocks often are 
cut off in slices like bread from a 
sandwich loaf from wire which is 
drawn to a special gear shaped across 
section. 

Alloy steel wire fabric made up in 
the form of endless belts is being 
used successfully as movable hearths 
in continuous heat treating furnaces. 
The pieces to be heat treated are 
placed on the belt and _ carried 
through the furnace. Far removed 
from this application is the use of 
steel woven mats to prevent rocks 
flying in blasting. These mats are 
made up of heavy wire mesh in 12 
or 15-foot squares and when blast- 
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Why the“chief” and his men 
prefer this welding wire 


There are two Jeong reasons for the popularity of 
Roebling Welding Wire. (1) It is absolutely unvarying in 
quality. (2) It greatly facilitenes the production of strong, 
tough welds. 


en 

" Any welding engineer, superintendent or foreman, with a 
large number of welders under his supervision, will readily 

“a appreciate the value of a wire such as this. Because every 

is , lot of wire—whether a bundle or a carload—is of the same 

le ie high quality, the quality of the welding itself can be more 
easily and positively controlled. Furthermore, the welders 


aa 





of < Mes 
ra themselves like this feature of unvarying quality because it 


BS, z. 
g H } | j ie ‘ . F ee > 
a he | makes their job easier. They get a wire that always “works 
— ) the same—that keeps them out of trouble. 
7 As for the strong, tough welds produced with Roebling 
e Welding Wire—why not judge them to your own satisfac- 
’ ex AN | tion? Write our nearest office for samples of Roebling Wire 
3 | and put it through the most critical of tests. Roebling 
Welding Wire is made in gas and electric types. 
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, ROEBLING, MN JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
] ELDING we j Wire» Wire Rope» Copperand Insulated Wires and Cables+ Flat Wire. Wire Cloth and Wire Nettins 
OS eno eee we? *s ' New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
| 2 eS ig || lMatalisl . . Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore. Export Dept., New York 
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ing is to be done in congested dis- 
tricts as, for instance, for. subways 
in New York, half a dozen of these 
heavy wire mats placed over the 
point of explosion, effectively prevent 


the flying of rocks. The mats are 
used over and over again and are 
much easier to handle than heavy 


particularly in various marine in 


The use of wire for suspension 
bridges is perhaps one of the best 
known applications. The slender 
graceful curves of a_ suspension 
bridge are associated with steel wire 
in the public mind. In the Hudson 
River bridge now nearing completion 
at New York the four supporting 
cables are made up of thousands of 


window frames, metal lath and the 
use of many special forms of joist 
hangers and fasteners. A further 
reduction in the use of nails is 
brought about by a tendency to use 
steel and other types of construction 
in place of wood in fields outside of 
building. The wooden railway 
coach is almost a thing of the past. 
Wooden roller coasters and other 
amusement devices are _ prohibited 
by law in many states. On the farm 
the wooden silo has given away to 
concrete and steel and in the furni- 
ture industry steel and aluminum are 
making deep inroads. All this means 
fewer nails. 

inven- 


The wire nail is a French 





Wire coming from heat treating 


furnace 


Courtesy Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


is wound into coils preparatory to 


further treatment 


small: parallel steel wires about 1, 5- 
inch.in diameter. The cables are 36 
inches in diameter and each contains 
over 26,000 of the small wires. The 
weight of wire in the main cables 
of this single bridge is 28,300 tons. 
In addition to this some 35 miles of 
2%-inch diameter wire rope was used 
for suspending the bridge floor from 
the main cables. 

The electrification of railroads, 
progressing on an increasing scale, 
cealls,:far .a,:yheavy. tonnage of steel 
wire for guys and trolley supports. 
These encouraging signs for the wire 
industry are not without some com- 
pensating retrenchment, however. 

The future of the wire nail is 
precarious. Many signs point to a 
declining demand. The increased 
use of structural steel in building 
construction is curtailing the use of 
nails. Even in the case of residences 
fewer nails are being used. This is 
due partly ‘to the use of wall board 


in place of lath, the use of metal 


tion and was originally headless. 
With an upset head it was intro- 
duced into America in small sizes 


in 1807. The first wire nails made 
in this country were made by Nor- 
ton & Bremner, New York, in 1851. 
In 1876 William Hassall who had 
bought the Norton & Bremner nail 
business had a notable display of his 
products at the centennial exhibition 
in Philadelphia. Credit for the 
chief interest in the development of 
the nail industry is given to the Ken- 
tucky Wire Nail Works, later known 
as the American Wire Nail Co. and 
purchased in 1899 by the American 
Steel & Wire Co. 


Market Undergoes Change 


Like nails, fence wire is also on 
the decline. This is probably due to 
the consolidation of small farms and 
to specialization in the farming in- 
dustry which means that many farm- 
ers have given up stock raising and 
with it the necessity for enclosing 


fields with fences. In hard times 
such as the present, the use of barb 
wire usually increases because it is 
cheaper than various kinds of woven 
fencing and therefore is used where 
a woven fence would be used in bet- 
ter times. 

The advent of the automobile with 
its decline in number of horses has 
brought with it a corresponding de- 
cline in wire used for hay bale ties 
as well as wire for harness parts and 
for horse shoe nails. 

Changes in style have replaced 
carpets with rugs in a majority of 
American homes and this together 
with other changes has cut the de- 
mand for tacks in half during the 
past ten years. Nevertheless, a heavy 
tonnage of steel is represented even 
in the present demand. The tacks 
are made either from strip steel or 
from tack wire and a conservative 
estimate places the annual demand 
for tack wire at 200,000 tons. The 
demand for wire hoops such as used 
in the cooperage industry has fallen 
off sharply partly due to a change to 
flat strip and partly due to prohibi- 
tion and other influences which 
have diminished the demand for bar- 
rels. Wood screws have nearly held 
their own during the development of 
the last few years although at pres- 
ent the demand is off with most 
other commodities due to the slack 
season. The automobile industry ac- 
counts for a large tonnage of wood 
screws made from bright steel wire 
and the use of alloy steel screws of 
the rust resistant type is increasing, 
marine in- 


particularly in various 


stallations. 


Rust-Resisting lron Tin 
Plate Is Developed 


Republie Steel Corp. Youngstown, 
O. is announcing a new product 
which has been developed by its re- 
search division—Toncan iron tin 
plate, which will supply those 
branches of industry particularly 
identified with canning and_ food 
products with a _ rust-resisting tin 
plate. Possessing the same _ base 
analysis as Toncan copper molybde- 
num iron, the metal is claimed to be 
the only tin plate with a rust resist- 
ing base on the market today. It can 
be supplied in all base weights and 
sizes, and is especially adapted for 
cans for packing strawberries, apple 
butter and other fruits and fruit 
products of acid nature. 

A few other uses are: Containers 
for chemicals, bottle caps and crowns, 
lanterns, gas meters, oyster’ ship- 


‘ping containers, lithographing plates 


for signs, curtain rods, furnace heat 
pipes, bread and cake pans, sound- 
proof ceilings, stove backs, drip pans, 
lve cans and various architectural 
applications—gutters, flashing, con- 
ductor pipe, ete. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENT 
IN ROLLING MILL ENGINEERING INTRODUCED 
BY FARREL 


During the past five years much progress has been made in the design, 
manufacture and application of Anti-Friction bearings. The applica- 
tion of this type of bearing to herringbone gears has presented many 
problems, and by their successful solution the Farrel-Birmingham 
Company has been able to pioneer 
yet another outstanding develop- 
ment in Rolling Mill Engineer- 
ing, represented by the drive 
illustrated above. 





The ‘‘Gear with a Backbone’ 
is Reliable 





SHEET MILL DRIVE 


1600 H.P. Flywheels 27 Tons, operating at 11325' Peripheral 
Velocity 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


FARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., ANSONIA, CONN., AND 
BUFFALO, N. Y., AND BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY OF DERBY, CONN 


ADDRESS REPLIES TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT TO BUFFALO PLANT 
344 VULCAN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y 
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New Products 


Feature Metal 


Exposition in Boston 


EW steels and alloys, new and 
improved processes and new 
equipment featured the dis- 
plays of exhibitors in the 
Thirteenth National Metal exposition 
held in Commonwealth Pier, Boston, 
Sept. 21-25. These developments 
were perhaps more numerous than 
in metal shows of recent years, but 


this was not unexpected because pe- ' 


riods of depression always stimulate 
research. 

Attendance at the Boston show 
was somewhat smaller than at pre- 
vious shows, but interest did not suf- 
fer to the same degree. Exhibitors 
totaled approximately 150, as com- 
pared with 175 one year ago in Chi- 
cago. The exhibit space with some 
60,000 square feet, on the other 
hand, registered a substantial in- 
crease; it is to be remembered that 
the 1930 space was restricted. 

Corrosion-resisting steels assumed 
a prominent position in the Boston 
show, with nearly 20 manufacturers 
displaying the material in sheet, 
strip, bar and wire form as well 
as in hundreds of fabricated prod- 
ucts. The brightness and attrac- 
tiveness of these exhibits created a 


wide appeal. 
Veneered Metal Shown 


Two manufacturers showed  re- 
cently announced combination steels 
consisting of 80 to 90 per cent open- 
hearth steel to which is veneered by 
a special welding process 10 to 20 
per cent of rust-resisting steel. This 
material is available in sheet and 
strip form suitable for making au- 
tomobile lamps, hub caps, gas and 
radiator caps, bumpers, molding, tu- 
bing, hardware trim and spouting. 
Rust-resisting veneer of varying com- 
positions can be applied and the back- 
ing steel ean be supplied in carbon 
contents up to 1.10 per cent. 

This combination steel can be fab- 
ricated by welding. Display of abused 
parts indicated that the bond is of 
high strength and is not disturbed 
even under acute distress. The ven- 
eer can be applied to one or both 
sides of the mild steel base. 

Heat-resisting products also were 
widely shown, chiefly of the chrome- 
nickel composition. Some _ rolled 
forms were to be seen, but castings 
constituted the larger group, the 
products being for pots, containers, 
furnace hearths, rails, chains, ete. 

A manufacturer of shear knives, 
die blocks, forgings and piston rods, 
introduced a new razor blade made 
from alloy steel which is a modifica- 
tion of that used in shear knives 
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The steel, which is said to afford a 
keen cutting edge, is produced in 
the electric induction furnace. 

Cemented tantalum carbide for 
cutting tools and dies, developed 
since last year’s show, attracted at- 
tention. This new material is an 
outgrowth of research in the manu- 
facture of tungsten carbide placed 
on the market several years ago. For 
certain work it is superior to tan- 
talum carbide, for other types of 
work it is inferior. Introduction of 
these new materials has been re- 
sponsible for revolutionary improve- 
ments in tool steels in the last five 
years. 

Atmosphere Control Emphasized 


Bright annealing equipment was 
shown with one furnace manufactur- 
er operating an electric conveyor fur- 
nace designed for this purpose. It 
utilized a special atmosphere; con- 
sequently, operated in conjunction 
with the unit, were an ammonia dis- 
sociator for providing the atmos- 
phere and a nitrogen producer for 
burning dissociated ammonia. 

Many furnaces this year were 
equipped with atmospheric control to 
prevent sealing, carburizing and 
burning of work in the furnace; this 
control being applied to both gas- 
fired and electric units. These fur- 
naces find their principal use in the 
heat treatment of high-speed steel 
tools. Positive control of furnace at- 
mosphere is claimed to give remark- 
able results in controlling dimen- 
sional changes. 

Several manufacturers of both gas 
and electric furnaces showed units 
for nitriding and carburizing. In 
these cases the proper atmosphere is 
maintained in the furnace chamber 
by introducing measured gas or a 
liquid which gasifies with the heat. 
Since the nitriding process was first 
introduced, there has been a defin- 
ite swing to the gaseous atmosphere 
process for carburizing or hardening 
of steel; thus it is not surprising that 
manufacturers have developed fur- 
naces for this work. 


Continuous Carburizing 


A manufacturer, concentrating on 
gas-fired units, described a continu- 
ous carburzing furnace, a modifica- 
tion of a continuous nitriding furnace, 
in which the work is loaded upon the 
conveyor and automatically passes 
into the chamber through a special 
gas seal without disturbing the gas- 
eous atmosphere in the chamber. 
Similarly, the work emerges from 
the furnace through a second seal 


of the same type as the entrance 
seal. 

One electric furnace shown, of 
the small box type, was equipped 
with an electromagnetic winding 
which makes it possible to determine 
the Ac, point of the steel within the 
furnace. 

More pronounced than ever was 
the accurate control of furnace tem- 
peratures, this being the result of 
work of furnace manufacturers and 
control equipment manufacturers 
With the development of recent years 
and more particularly the last year. 
the human element is almost com- 
pletely removed from furnace con- 
trol. 

Mechanisms of various types keep 
constant check on furnace tempera- 
tures and automatically regulate 
fuel supply and fuel and air propor- 
tions without human aid. Not only 
have motor-operated valves and fue] 
proportioners been made more accu- 
rate, but marked improvements have 
been incorporated in pyrometers. 

Every manufacturer of pyromet- 
ers and recording instruments had 
something new to offer. Perhaps the 
principal achievement has come in 
the potentiometer-type pyrometers 
with improved balancing mechan- 
isms which provide speedier record- 
ing, micrometer sensitivity and free- 
dom from adjustment. These in- 
struments also feature self standard- 
ization. 


Controllers Are Improved 


Among controllers was a new 
three-position type for continuous 
furnaces in which sudden tempera- 
ture fluctuations occur and in which 
the average load changes consider- 
ably. Another interesting unit was 
an improved two-motor balancing 
controller particularly adapted to 
large tunnel kilns and similar instal- 
lations. 

Notable improvements also were 
to be found in instruments for metal- 
lurgical and physical testing and mi- 
croscopic examination. Two manu- 
facturers showed X-ray equipment 
One new equipment produces diffrac- 
tion patterns for the determination of 
the effect of working of metals and 
heat treatments. 

A new universal testing machine 
with a new straining and weighing 
system attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The manufacturer of _ this 
equipment also demonstrated what 
was said to be the largest static-dy- 
namic balancing machine ever shown 
in an exhibition in this country. 
Throughout the week it was used to 
balance heavy crankshafts. 

Likewise new at the show was a 
dilatometer for critical temperature 
determination and coefficient of ex- 
pansion combined with a laboratory 
furnace for heating. This equipment 
allows the steel to be quenched in 
the instrument, thereby obtaining the 
dilation and temperature changes 
during the quench. It is also said 
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capable of determining the proper 
rates of heating to obtain the mini- 
mum amount of shape change in the 
final work, and in addition, is adapt- 
ed for studying quenching mediums. 

An acid star return pickling machine 
was in operation during the week 
cleaning forgings. This machine was 
a complete unit and has been designed 
to take the forgings as they come from 
the trimming presses and to descale 
them with combination of the acid and 
star return action. After descaling, 
the machine neutralizes the forgings, 
washes and dries them. A feature of 
the pickling tank was the rubber lin- 
ing, recently developed and now at- 
tracting attention. 


Progress in Refractories 


A wide line of refractory materials 
was displayed by some half dozen 
manufacturers, these products consist- 
ing of brick, special shapes and plastic 
cements. Recent years have witnessed 
notable improvements in refractories 
for metallurgical uses. 

A new chrome plastic cement was 
shown for the first time by one re- 
fractories maker. This cement remains 
in suspension when applied to brick 
and is easily worked; in other words, 
its moisture is not rapidly absorbed by 
the brick. The material is air harden- 
ing and because of its nature joints 
can be made comparatively thin; after 
fusion it shows exceedingly high 
strength. Ordinary laboratory tests 
thus far undertaken have failed to de- 
termine the ultimate fusion point. 

New machine tool equipment in- 
cluded a vertical punch and die shaper 
by which punches in the most compli- 
cated shapes can be finished by a shap- 
ing operation. It is claimed that it is 
possible to make one-piece punches 
with practical elimination of hand 
work. 

Steelmakers visiting the exposition 
were interested in a model of a new 





Visitors to the 1931 
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National Metal exposition 


type of stripper for big-end-up ingot 
production designed especially for 
nonsink-head ingots. The equipment 
consists of a special ingot car, an in- 
got mold hold-down yoke and a de- 
vice for lifting the ingot in the mold 
and holding it there during cooling. 

About 15 minutes after the molds 
have been poured, a period depend- 
ing upon the size of ingots, the car 
is pushed under the stripper. The 
hold-down device is lowered on the 
mold with only sufficient pressure ex- 
erted to hold the mold on the ear. 
Next a piston of relatively large di- 
ameter raises from floor level and 
exerts pressure on a plunger in the 
mold bottom and passing through the 
ear floor. Further pressure on the 
piston strips the ingot from the mold, 
raises it a few inches and locks it. 

The effect of this operation is to 
provide an air gap between the in- 
got and ingot mold which promotes 
more rapid cooling. In addition to 
the saving in cooling time, an added 
economy is claimed in considerably 
increased mold life. The plunger in 
the bottom of the mold is so designed 
that. when in the raised position air 
is permitted to pass freely through 
the plunger opening and upward 
around the walls of the ingot. As 
a matter of fact, the rapidly cooling 
ingot creates a chimney action which 
causes air to be drawn in at the 
bottom and to rise between the in- 
got and mold. 


New Welding Equipment 


Considerable new welding equip- 
ment was displayed in the large area 
devoted to welding and cutting. In 
addition to a large variety of weld- 
ed products assembled to show ar- 
vantages of various processes, manu- 
facturers demonstrated new types of 
rods and wire, electrode holders, 
torches, machines, ete. 


Machines for mechanical welding 


of tubes from 114 to 4 inches in di- 
ameter with wall thickness up to 
3/16-inch, using the oxyacetylene 
torch, drew interest. One such ma- 
chine featured overhung mounting of 
the rolls, facilitating quick changes 
of the roll equipment, and water 
cooling of bearings exposed to heat. 


Trend Toward Automaticity 


A special device for holding the 
acetylene welding torch and welding 
rod while making joints in pipe lines, 
was exhibited by another manufac- 
turer. This equipment, intended 
principally for field use, is quickly 
adjustable for pipe diameter and is 
expected to reduce the time required 
to complete joints. The operator has 
only to guide the device over the 
joint at the proper speed, the weld- 
ing rod melting and feeding down 
automatically. 

Automatic shape cutters using oxy- 
acetylene torches were operated in 
several booths and proved fascinat- 
ing. These machines, operating on 
automatic pantograph principle and 
using master templets, reproduced 
these shapes by cutting them from 
steel plates. On some units it was 
possible to make up to four repro- 
ductions at one time. These machines 
are equipped with remote control 
apparatus which enables the opera- 
tor to light each torch and turn on 
the oxygen cutting jets. 


Several new electric welding ma- 
chines were shown, including a line 
of spot welders in various capacities. 
Principal feature in electric weld- 
ing equipment was refinement in con- 
trol of welding currents. Shown but 
not operating was a machine for 
welding the seams in steel battle- 
deck floor construction. This unit, 
compactly built and having auto- 
matic features, is mounted on wheels 
and is rolled over the seam at the 
proper speed to effect the weld. 
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were impressed with the number of new products on display 
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Snagging may mean removing superfluous metal 
from a gigantic casting of toughest steel. It 
may mean smoothing up a tiny article of cast 
iron or some nonferrous metal. It may mean 
anything in between. Conditions in each case 
are different. 


And to meet each different condition there is a 
suitable Norton Grinding Wheel—a wheel that is 
right in abrasive, bond, grain, grade and struc- 
ture—a wheel that will remove maximum metal 
at minimum cost. 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh H f 


Cleveland § ise Hamilton, Ont. London Par 
Wesseline, Germar 
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Sheet Drawing Performance 
Difficult To Guarantee 


ONSIDERABLE difference of 
opinion exists as to whether 
suitable physical specifications 
can be set up for sheet steels 
for deep drawing operations. Sheets 
are purchased widely on this basis, 
but the true test of quality is found 
in the performance of the steel under 
the die. The tendency, therefore, is 
toward closer co-operation between 
the sheet manufacturer and purchas- 
er to find material which will with- 
stand press requirements best. 

In an effort to evaluate the draw- 
ing quality of extra deep drawing 
sheets, Thomas Dockray, Eastern 
Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, recently 
conducted an investigation and he 
reported his results at the sheet steel 
session during the American Society 
for Steel Treating convention in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 22. His conclusion was 
that while it is possible to guarantee 
the manufacture of sheets to definite 
physical specifications, it is not pos- 
sible to guarantee drawing perform- 
ance, 


Must Study Age Hardening 


Age hardening of sheets appears 
to be the most difficult factor to de- 
termine. According to Mr. Dockray, 
age hardening is caused by some- 
thing known or unknown in the 
steel, and future research must be 
directed into this subject. Some 
steels are practically free from the 
effect; others for no apparent rea- 
son are affected by it and the degree 
of effect is uncertain. The most re- 
liable index, he said, is gained from 
the Erichsen and Rockwell tests, but 
even these tests show variation with 
aging. 

For thin strip steel, on the other 
hand, H. T. Morton and I. A. Rumm 
ler, metallurgist and assistant metal 
lurgist, respectively. Hoover Steel 
Ball Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., contend 
that it is possible to test and write 
specifications for deep drawing pur 
poses such as ball and roller bearing 
retainers, bands, ete. They showed 
that the same kind of tests apply for 
hot and cold-rolled strips of .062- 
inch thickness and under, but the 
limits are slightly different 

This steel is of the open-hearth 
type; is purchased in strips from 
0.025 to 0.062-ineh thick and in 
width from 1% to 5 inehes; corre- 
sponds to S. A. E. 1010; and has the 
following Carbon, 
0.15; manganese, 0.30-0.60; phos 
phorus under 0.045; 
0.055 per cent. 

The tests are of special interest to 
the small user of this type of ma- 


analysis: 0.05- 


sulphur under 
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terial who is not equipped with an 
Erichsen or similar cup-forming 
testing machine and must rely on 
more simple methods of testing. The 
authors found the following specifi 
‘ations met the requirements for 
cold-rolled steel: Rockwell B hard- 
ness—35 to 55; Rockwell hardness 
variation——5 points maximum within 
a strip; 180-degree bend flattened 
out—no crack, breaks or roughening; 
structure—free from grain growth; 
surface—clean and bright; size toler- 
ance—standard mill limits, not ex 
ceeding 0.002-inch within a strip. 

For hot-rolled steel, the following 
specifications were set up: Rockwell 
B hardness—45 to 62; 180-degree 
bend test——no cracks, breaks or 
roughening; structure—free from 
grain growth; surface—pickled and 
oiled; size tolerance——plus or minus 
0.004-inch. 

Summarizing their investigations, 
the authors stated: Definite limits of 
Rockwell hardness must be adopted 
for uniformity of size of formed 
parts; bend tests give accurate in- 
formation on the drawing quality and 
structure of this steel; each strip 
must be uniform across its surface 
for hardness and thickness to obtain 
a smooth edge on formed parts; and 
inspection of small percentages of 
shipments for surface conditions in 
sures uniformity of finished parts. 


Discuss Plastic Drawing 


kxtreme plastic movement or re- 
arrangement of metal cold is illus 
trated in drawing round shells and 
principles developed there may be 
applied also to rectangular and ir- 
regular shapes, according to FE. V. 
Crane, staff engineer, E. W. Bliss 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., who discussed 
in considerable detail the plastic 
drawing of sheet steel into shapes. 

The primary stress is the tensile 
stress in the shell wall which rare- 
lv is in the necking range and often 
helow the yield point. The resultant 
compressive stress in the flange area 
during drawing must always exceed 
the annealed yield point and often 
rises to necking range stresses well 
above the nominal ultimate tensile 
strength. The extensive metal move 
ment in this area causes strain hard 
ening of the erystal structure at a 
predictable rate. 

Press operations and drawing op 
erations in particular, according to 
Mr. Crane, require development of 
plastic working theory and physical 
properties which describe the metal 
above its annealed elastic limit. Such 
data assist in explaining the troubles 


met with and the limitations upon 
drawing operations. 

Stretcher strains on the surfaces of 
metal after the draw has been com- 
pleted constitute one of the greatest 
difficulties in the forming of sheet 
and strip steel by the deep drawing 
process. In an attempt to throw 
more light on this subject, Joseph 
Winlock and A. E. Lavergne, Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, re- 
cently completed some experiments 
which, although preliminary, gave 
some interesting results. 


t 


Tensile specimens were machined 
from strip steel containing: Carbon, 
0.06; manganese, 0.36; phosphorus 
under 0.015; and sulphur, 0.030 per 
cent. Specimens were divided into 
two lots; one lot as cut was desig- 
nated as box annealed and the other 
was heated to above the Ac. point 
and designated as normalized. Per- 
centage of elongation in 8 inches in 
both groups when tested in the usual 
manner was about the same, 31- per 
cent. Both groups then were pulled 
at various rates from 2 to 252 inches 
per minute. 


Try To Avoid Premature Fracture 


By pulling the box-annealed speci- 
mens slower than 19 inches per. min- 
ute, permanent deformation took 
place at a rate slow enough to _prd- 
duce sufficient work strengthening 
so that all parts of the specimen 
were forced to elongate. But wheii 
a higher rate of deformation was,em- 
ployed there was not time. enough 
for sufficient work strengthening to 
take place. As a result, premature 
fracture occurred. ey 

The time necessary to prevent pre- 
mature fracture appears to vary ac: 
cording to the heat treatment, and 
other conditions existing in the steel, 
This is shown by. the, fact that. the 
specimens heated above.the Ac,. point. 
could be pulled at any rate between 
2 and 252 inches per minute, with- 
out premature fracturing. 7 

The time necessary for stffitient 
work strengthening to take place to 
prevent premature fracture from 9c 
curring seems to decrease as the ex- 
tension inereases. This was shown 
by the fact that the. box annealed 
specimens when pulled first with a 
slow rate of deformation followed by 
a faster rate elongated without frac 
turing prematurely. 

It would seem to the authors the) 
that low-carbon steel is best suited 
for deep drawing purposes when.it.is 
in the semiplastic condition, since it 
can then be deformed at a faster rate 
without premature fracture taking 
place, and no stretcher strains will 
form. 

The primary function of a lubri- 
cant in deep drawing operations is 
to prevent metal-to-metal contact 
between the work piece and the dies 
slidins 
friction. The degree to which a lub 


and also to decrease the 


ricant comes up to these require 








ments is a measure of its efficiency 
and value. An ideal lubricant must 
possess the following characteristics 
in the order of their importance: 
Film strength, oiliness, adhesiveness 
and spreading, ease of cleansing, non- 
corrosiveness, stability and _ unifor- 
mity, physiological effect, odor, re- 
sistance to climatic conditions and 
economy. 

Until recently, each fabricator de 
veloped his own lubricants by the 
expensive cut-and-try method, ac- 
cording to Maurice Reswick, chief 
engineer, Pennsylvania Lubricating 
Co., Pittsburgh. As the development 
of an efficient lubricant depends on 
the science of chemistry and the art 
of compounding as much as it does on 
a knowledge of the operating prob- 
lems involved in the drawing of 


sheet steel, it is obvious, according 
to Mr. Reswick, that the problem can 
be solved best by mutual effort and 
by the technical staff of manufactur- 
ers who make a specialty of develop- 
ing special lubricants for particular 
jobs. 

Principal ingredients of a lubri- 
cant are tallow, mineral oil, water 
and fillers. Within recent years 
startling progress has been made in 
the field of general lubrication by 
developing oils and greases contain- 
ing lead oleate, and the author 
stated that experiments now are in 
progress with this ingredient in 
drawing compounds. It is claimed 
that lead oleate sustains heavier 
loads and that it obtains protection 
over six times greater than with 
mineral oil. 


Seek Polishing Abrasive with Limited 
Range of Particle Size 


HE problem of securing an abra 

sive with a limited range of par- 

ticle size for metallographic 

polishing was discussed in detail 
by J. L. Rodda, investigator, metal 
section, research division, New Jer- 
sey Zine Co., Palmerton, Pa., at the 
fall meeting of the iron and steel divi- 
sion of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
in Boston, Sept. 23. All metallog 
raphers have recognized the damage 
that can be done to a polished Ssur- 
face by a piece of grit, especially if 
one of the softer metals, such as zinc 
or aluminum, is being polished. Yet, 
Mr. Rodda declared, abrasives for 
this wopk have not been fully satis 
factory. 


Particles of Varying Sizes 


Commercial abrasives, even when 
recommended for metallographic 
polishing, are made up of particles of 
varying sizes. One such abrasive con 
tains some particles so fine that they 
remain in suspension for days and 
others so coarse that they settle at 
the rate of 3 inches per minute. It is 
evident that the coarsest particles 
are more than 100 times the diameter 
of the smaller ones, or more than 
1,000,000 times the volume Mr 
Rodda declared, evidence of the 
hopelessness of avoiding 
under these conditions. 

Stating the elutriator is too slow 
for the grading of abrasives and re 
quired too delicate control for the 
range of sizes desired, the speaker 
recommended the method of stirring 
the abrasive in water, allowing it to 
settle for a given time and then 
drawing a measured depth off the top 
of the suspension. The largest par 
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ticle in a given portion is then de 
termined by Stokes’ law which, he 
pointed out, is based on the assump- 
tion that each particle is free to fall 
by itself; that there is no floccula 
tion or attachment of any particle 
to its neighbor. 

The first necessary step was to de 
cide on some standard for the coars 
est and finest abrasives to be ob- 
tained. Mr. Rodda in the experiments 
he presented, made his selection for 
zine and its alloys. However,, he said, 
each metallographer must decide 
for himself the range of sizes best 
suited to his work, since metals vary 
greatly in hardness and susceptibility 
to scratching. 

Age-hardening of 
the subject of comment by F. R. Hen 
sel, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co., Pittsburgh, who described ex 
haustive experiments, which showed 
that the addition of 3 to 5 per cent 
titanium or molybdenum above 13 
per cent to a nickel-manganese aus 
tenitic base alloy made it possible to 
obtain marked precipitation harden 


ing 


austenite was 


Remain Nonmagnetic 


Both the titanium and the molyb 
denum age-hardened austenitic alloys 
remained nonmagnetic throughout 
heat and mechanical treatments 
Aging in the titanium series was ac 
companied by a pronounced shrink 
age amounting in one case to ap 
proximately 0.18 per cent in length 

The electrical resistivity of the 
titanium series, Mr. Hensel observed, 
showed an abnormal change in that 
it first increased and then decreased. 
He also said that titanium alloys, 
after aging at 600 degrees Cent, pre 


sented a troostitic appearance, and 
that the X-ray analysis of titanium 
alloys showed that the lattice con- 
stant changed during aging. 

The tensile and elastic properties 
of the titanium alloys, he said, were 
increased considerably by the preci- 
pitation hardening. In one case the 
elastic limit was raised from 16,500 
to 70,000 pounds per square inch, 
with a yield point of about 107,000 
pounds per square inch. Although 
this increase was connected with a 
material loss of ductility, the final 
of the latter (13.5 per cent elonga- 
tion) was high enough to make the 
material interesting from the engi- 
neering standpoint. 


Low Aging Temperature 

The ductility of the titanium alloys, 
the speaker continued, was increased 
in one case from 5.9 to 21.7 per cent 
by aging at 550 degrees Cent. instead 
of at 600 degrees. Lower aging tem- 
peratures, therefore, give the best 
tensile properties with such alloys. 
he declared. 

The changes of the tensile proper- 
ties of the molybdenum series during 
aging are not favorable, Mr. Hensel 
said. The elastic limit is lowered 
and the alloys lose their ductility al- 
most completely without correspond- 
ing increase being shown in ultimate 
strength 


Will Conduct Evening 
Course in Welding 


Plans have been completed for an 
evening school course on the subject 
of metallurgy of welding, by the St. 
Louis Welding society, St. Louis. The 
course has been arranged with the 
assistance of E. H. Sager of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering 
of Washington university and E, C. 
Meinholtz, assistant chief of tests for 
the Missouri Pacific railroad. The 
course will include discussion of the 
constituents and grain structure of 
metals, composition of welding wire 
effect of welding upon the various 
properties of metals, weldability of 
metals, expansion and contraction of 
welded sections, and physical tests of 
welded sections. B. N. Osmin, 4620 
Delmar boulevard, St. Louis, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the St. Louis Weld 


ing society. 


To Address Steel Treaters 


George A. Richardson, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., will address 
the members of the Phladielphia chap- 
ter of the American Society for Steel 
Treating, Oct. 2, on the subject of “The 
Manufacture of Structural Shapes and 
Related Products.” He will illustrate 
his remarks with motion pictures. The 
meeting will be held at Temple uni- 
versity, Conwell hall, Broad and Mont 
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Machine Welding of Wire 
Mesh Progresses Steadily 


NCREASING demand for’ metal) 
fabric especially for wire mesh 
used in highway construction, has 
resulted in steady progress in elec- 

tric welding of wire and rods by ma- 
chine. Nature of the material plays 
an important part in successful ma- 
chine welding of fabric, high carbon 
and seale found in some old or re- 
rolled material operating against 
most successful welding. 

Fabric 102 inches and more in 
width is welded by some of the larger 
and recently designed machines, one 
having 31 welding transformers and 
welding units, taking a maximum of 
as many longitudinal wires with mini- 
mum spacing of two inches. Spacing 
may be increased in steps of 4%-inch, 
each welding unit and transformer 
being adjustable; minimum spacing 
of transverse wires is 2 inches and 
this may be varied in steps of 1 inch 
up to 16, with the exception of 13- 
inch and 15-inch which are not ob- 
tainable because of the design of the 
double pawl and ratchet. These 13 
and 15-inch spacings, however, are 
not generally encountered. 


Scale Presents Problem 


Pointing out the importance of 
elean wire and rods of low carbon 
content, W. T. Ober, Thomson-Gibb 
Electric Welding Co., told members 
of the American Welding society at 
its fall meeting during the National 
Metal Congress in Boston Sept. 23 
that scale and carbon content pre- 
sented problems, these interfering 
with the passage of low voltage, high 
amperage welding current. On mate 
rial with scale or high carbon, addi- 
tional pressure must be exerted and 
the weld made in a fraction of a sec 
ond. Little material outside the im 
mediate welded zone becomes heated 
and the welded joint cools rapidly in 
the air. This tends to produce brit- 
tleness. 

Manufacturers of welded fabric 
generally accept the view that the 
total thickness of the two wires or 
rods at the completion of the weld 
should not be less than approximate- 
ly two-thirds of the total thickness 
of the unwelded wires if the mavxi- 
mum strength is to be obtained. 

Bridge-type electrodes have been 
employed with success in the weld 
ing of sealy high-carbon wires. In 
this process the electrodes do not 
contact the wire directly at the point 
to be welded, but rather at two 
points on each wire approximately 
one and one half diameters aways 
from the center line of the weld. This 
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heats not only the weld point, but 
also the material a greater distance 
from that point, allowing sufficient 
heat to remain in the weld for a 
longer period, partially annealing 
the metal. Mesh welded by this 
method has withstood tests to which 
it is submitted in actual operation. 


Total transformer capacity of the 
102-inch machine is approximately 
360 kilovolt amperes and electrical 
connections are so arranged that the 
31 transformers are divided into a 
three-phase circuit, two of ten and 
the third of 11. This gives a balanced 
load and is maintained regardless of 
the number of transformers being 
used on any type of fabric. One mo- 
tor is used in driving all mechanical 
parts. 

This machine will weld fabric with 
longitudinal wires from approximate- 
lv No. 14 to No. 0 gage and transverse 
wires up to 14-inch in diameter. An- 
other machine will weld mesh up to 
124 inches in width, handling long- 
itudinal wires up to %-inch in dia- 
meter and down to a minimum diam- 
eter of 6.135-ineh while transverse 
wires up to 5/16-inch are handled. 
This larger machine is equipped with 
52 transformers and has a rated 
transformer capacity of 750 kilovolt- 
amperes. The unit automatically 
feeds and _ straightens longitudinal 
wires from reels and feeds, straight- 
ens and cuts tranverse wires up to 
14-inch in diameter. When larger 
transverse wires are used an auto 


matic magazine feed is employed, the 
magazine receiving pre-cut and pre- 
straightened rods. 

Speeds are important and have 
been developed to a high degree on 
the most modern types of automatic 
mesh welders. These machines have 
speeds of 30 or even 35 cycles a 
minute which means that 30 or 35 
transverse wires are welded to all 
longitudinal wires per minute. These 
speeds have been attained on 9 and 
10-inch mesh for road reinforcement. 
Tonnage on any given volume natur- 
ally depends upon the number of 
longitudinal wires to be welded and 
also the spacing of transverse wires, 
independent of the speed of the ma 
chine and the welding units. 


Spacing Governs Speed 


Longitudinal wires generally be- 
ing larger in diameter than the trans 
verse rods, the more longitudinal 
wires used and within reasonable 
limits, the greater the spacing of the 
transverse wires, the greater the ton- 
nage obtained for a given speed. 
High-speed operation may be used 
readily with 12-inch spacing. 

Some machines have been equip- 
ped with an automatic slitting device 
which converts wide fabric into na- 
rower widths as it passes through the 
final phase of the operation. 

Basie principles of resistance 
welding of fabric as embodied in the 
earlier and first machines remain 
much the same, although details in 
improvement has been. steady, in 
keeping with the gain in the demand 
for fabric. The Clinton Wire Cloth 
Co., Clinton, Mass., produced the 
first automatic welding machine to 
weld fabric, using the patents of J. C. 
Perry. Before that, the process used 
was a form of weaving. The first 
machine was made for wire fencing 
and light reinforcing. 


New Designs in Heating Furnaces To 


Revolutionize Forging Methods? 


ETHODS of forging steel are 

about due for an upheaval, ac- 

cording to E. F. Davis, metal 
lurgist, Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., 
speaking at a technical session of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, dur- 
ing the National Metal Congress in 
Boston, Sept. 23. If the problem of 
scale can be solved, and he said that he 
had reasons for believing it could be, 
forgings can be made easily within a 
few thousandths of an inch of finished 
dimensions. 

Heating furnaces can be designed to 
solve this problem, making the pick- 
ling, tumbling and sandblasting opera 
tions unnecessary, but the equipment, 


he said, will be revolutionary when 
considered in the light of heating fur- 
naces still prevalent in the forging in 
dustry. 

Discussing economies of modern 
heating installations, Mr. Davis pointed 
to savings resulting from the extensive 
elimination of the human element, 
making not only for a reduced payroll 
but a better product. He said he had 
seen carburizing costs reduced during 
the past 10 years from 10 cents to 9 
mills per pound. He discussed the fuel 
saving afforded by continuous anneal 
ing, but said that more important 
economies effected by this equipment 


were to be found in faster machinin 
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75 hp. 1800 r.p.m. bracket type syn- 
chronous motor with direct-connected 
exciter. F-M Synchronous Motors are 
available also in pedestal and engine 
types. 


Stator core of a 125 hp., 900 r.p.m. 
synchronous motor. F-M Synchronous 
Motors are available in a complete 
range of sizes from 20 to 10,000 hp. 











and from 100 r.p.m. to 1800 r.p.m. 





Nutless, Boltless, 


Threadless Stator Construction 


in Synchronous Motors Results in Extra Years of 














Mechanical Features 


Laminations evenly stacked on threadless 
stacking pins and permanently locked between 
stator retaining plates by welding while under 
uniform pressure. 


Core and frame form an integral unit—no 
loose or buzzing teeth—no change in charac- 
teristics throughout the years. 


Coils formed and wound on special machinery 
in dust-free rooms. Vacuum impregnated 
with permanently plastic insulating com- 
pound, 


Liberal use of copper and iron throughout 
results in uniformly high efficiency. 


Adequate ventilation insured by _ skeleton 
frame ends and design of interpolar con- 
nections, which provide fan action. 


Brush mechanism mounted on heavy, wrought 
iron pipe attached to stator frame end. 

















Trouble-Free Service 


A patented construction feature—the F-M nutless, bolt- 
less, threadless stator—results in synchronous motors that 
will stand up longer, under more difficult drive conditions 
than motors of any other type. These radical improve- 
ments in mechanical design provide an accurate, uniform, 
permanently tight core in which electrical losses will not 
change over a period of years. 

\ unique method of coil winding, anti-friction bearings, 
vacuum impregnation of all coils, a superior type of start- 
ing winding connection—and a score of other mechanical 
improvements make F-M Synchronous Motors superior 
mechanisms subject to none of the usual causes of break- 
down. 

To the engineer and user of synchronous motors, these 
features will have an unusual appeal. We invite you to 
study them in detail. Simply ask for Bulletin No. 1700. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


32 branches at your service throughout the United States 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
MOTORS 








POWER, PUMPING AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT 
5553 -EA97.30 
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speeds and feeds, lower tool expense, 
reduction in rejections and general im- 
provement in production conditions. 
The continuous furnace, while not for 
the small job shop, is ideal for various 
industries specializing in the manufac- 
ture of automotive parts where the out- 
put is nore or less standardized. 

Speaking of experiments in the an- 
nealing of forgings, he said that he 
found it possible to anneal 0 50 per cent 
earbon chromium steel forgings in 
one and one-half hours to the cor- 
rect microstructure without the de- 
velopment of any scale on the sur- 
face of the metal. 

Several interesting observations con- 
cerning the characteristics of alloyed 
cast iron were made by F. W. Shipley, 
foundry metallurgist, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Peoria, Ill. Chromium in iron, 
he said, increases the hardness and 
strength by combining with the car- 
bon and producing a more stable 
double carbide of iron which crystal- 
lizes out with the pearlite, while nickel 
tends to dissolve this free cementite, 
forming pearlite. A combination of 
the two alloys in the ratio of approxi- 
mately three nickel to one chromium 
will produce an iron for automotive- 
type cylinders which is superior to 
plain iron with respect to hardness, 
strength and microscopic structure. 
The percentage increase of these prop- 
erties varies in relation to the per cent 
of alloys used. 


Excess Cementite Undesirable 


Increased brinell hardness, he said, 
if accompanied by excessive free ce- 
mentite is not desirable, but when pro- 
duced by a pearlite or pearlitic-sorbite 
structure is an indication of increased 
quality. Nickel-chromium alloyed irons 
are much superior with respect to 
heat-resistant properties than ordinary 
irons, and irons alloyed with chromium 
produce a superior chill and afford a 
practical method for production of 
special castings of this type. 

In discussion, V. A. Crosby, foundry 
metallurgist, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., in a letter, said that he be- 


lieved that little argument could be 
offered against the use of chromium 


and nickel as an alloying agent, except 
from an economical standpoint. Con- 
cerning a point in the production of 
automotive cylinder iron, Mr. Crosby 
said that his experience indicated that 
a great improvement in the structure 
could be made by lowering the total 
carbon by 3.00 or 3.10 per cent. 

He further believed that chromium, 
either alone or in combination with 
other elements, should not be added to 
motor block iron because of the ever- 
present double carbides of iron and 
chromium which may or may not be 
broken down into pearlite and ferrite. 

Advancement in methods of heat 
treating ball bearing races was dis- 
cussed by Haakon Styri, S. K. F. In- 
dustries Inc., Philadelphia, his observa- 
tions being based largely upon results 
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obtained in the plants of his own com- 
pany. 

In annealing forged rings, unfired 
box-type furnaces originally were used. 
The underfiring was found to give un- 
even annealing, he Furnaces 
built for overfiring were installed, with 
an improvement in the uniformity of 
product. They were objectionable, how- 
ever, because the poor load distribution 
in the batch-type furnaces necessitated 
slow heating. Car-type furnaces then 


said. 


were installed, equipped with auto- 
matic temperature control and with 
oil firing direct overhead. Each fur- 


nace had a working space of 16 feet by 
4% feet by 4 feet 3 inches. 

These furnaces provided much more 
uniformity; the actual annealing cycle 
was cut to one-sixth; the total saving 
in floor space, for the same production, 
was one-third; and the saving in the 


total cost of annealed forgings was 
about 15 per cent. Mr. Styri said that 
the fuel consumption per pound of 


steel was about the same. 


Plan Metallurgical Advisory 
Board Meeting 


The fifth annual open meeting of the 
metallurgical advisory board to the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
the United States bureau of mines will 
be held Oct. 16, at the administration 
hall of the institute at Pittsburgh. 

Progress made on research problems 
undertaken jointly by Carnegie insti- 
tute and the bureau of mines will be 
discussed during morning and after- 
noon sessions by investigators from the 
two laboratories. 

Charles F. Abbott, executive direc- 
tor, American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction Inc., New York, will be the 
principal speaker at the evening ses- 
sion which will follow an informal 
dinner at the Hotel Schenley. Mr. 
Abbott’s subject will be “Market Re- 


search in the Steel Industry.” Dr. 
Thomas S. Baker, president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and or- 
ganizer of the advisory board, will pre- 
side at the evening session. 

The morning meeting will be devoted 
discussions on _ iron 
manganese-carbon alloys and chrome- 
nickel Reports on research 
work will be given by Dr. Francis M 
Walters Jr., director of the bureau of 
metallurgical research; Dr. V. N. 


to reports and 


alloys. 


Krivobok, metallurgist of the same 
bureau; and Maxwell Gensamer and 
Cyril Wells, assistants. Dr. C. H. 


Herty Jr., physical chemist, and M. B. 
Royer, assistant metallurgist, of the 
bureau of mines, will give a report on 
the solubility of carbon in iron-manga- 
nese-silicon alloys. Dr. G. R. Fitterer, 
associate metallurgist of the bureau of 
mines, will report on the electrolytic 
method for the determination of inclu- 
sions in steel. 


Physical Chemistry of Steelmaking 


The physical chemistry of steelmak- 
ing will be reported on and discussed 
at the afternoon session. The three 
outstanding contributions from this 
work are the development of a new 
manganese-silicon deoxidizer, which 
has been shown to be much superior to 
ferromanganese and ferrosilicon in 
combination in producing clean steel 
at a low cost; the development of a 
method of quantitatively determining 
nonmetallic inclusions in plain carbon 
steels; and the determination of the 
factors which affect the oxidation of 
steel in the open-hearth furnace. These 
reports will be made by Dr. Herty and 
other members of the bureau of 
mines staff. 

The laboratories of the bureau of 
mines and of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology will be open for inspection 
the morning of Oct. 17. Members of 
the staffs will be present for informal 
discussions on various problems un- 
der investigation. 





CONVEYORIZED FOUNDRY CASTS 500 CAR WHEELS PER 8-HOUR SHIFT 
Casting railroad car wheels on a high production basis is a severe test on foundry 


equipment and calls for heavy-duty 


machinery. 


Above is a general view of 


pouring floor, molding stations and mold conveyors in the foundry of the Griffin 
Wheel Co., St. Paul, one of the largest producers of railroad car wheels in the 


United States. 


The Griffin company designed mold conveyors, molds, etc., while 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, devised all sand handling and storage equipment with 
necessary conveying systems 











Welding monet metal liner to forged 


This liner (inset) 


flange of 


joint. 
is machined from a centrifugal casting and has holes drilled 
around its periphery to afford contacts in welding it to the flange 


flerible-disk expansion 


High-Temperature Expansion Joint 


Has Corrosion-Resisting Sleeve 


S INSURANCE against corro- 

sion at high temperatures and 

pressures, the Croll-Reynolds 
Engineering Co., New York, is us- 
ing in expansion joints up to 30-inch 
diameter a sleeve or liner of monel 
metal, a high-nickel alloy. 

This liner, one of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is 
centrifugally cast and machined, 
practically half of the metal being 
removed from the rough casting in 
machining. The noncorrosive fea- 
ture of the metal prevents danger of 
“freezing” of the joint at slip points, 
some joints with this liner being de- 
signed for a 5%-inch movement 


under high temperatures of super- 
heated steam and 250-pound pres- 
sures. 


The liner is welded to the forged 
steel flange on one end, being free at 
the other to allow movement. The 
are weld at the flange is made 
through drilled holes in periphery of 
the liner. Expansion disks of a 3% 
per cent nickel steel are atomic hy- 
drogen welded, forming a metal bel- 
low. All seams, inside and out, are 
gone over twice in this welding pro- 
cess, a 30-inch joint requiring 230 
linear feet of welding. All elements 
are heat treated by the Stanley P. 
Rockwell Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Tall Stacks Should Have 
Lightning Protection 


Factory stacks of considerable 
height frequently are struck by light- 
ning bolts resulting in costly proper- 
ty damage and sometimes loss of life. 
Studying this subject some time ago, 
the inspection department of the 
American Mutual Alliance, 2200 Lake 
Michigan building, Chicago, reported 
that the average damage to chimneys 
equipped with lightning rods was 
less than one-tenth of that to chim- 
neys not so equipped. 

Stacks extending high above sur- 
rounding buildings reach up into at- 
mosphere between the _ electrically 
charged clouds and the earth. When 


the accumulated cloud charges are 


pierced, the air insulation is broken 
down and a lightning stroke results. 
The resistance usually is least where 
the chimney pierces this blanket of 
air insulation, thus often providing 
a pass for the bolt in its passage to 
the earth. As a result, these stacks 
are particularly vulnerable to light- 
ning strokes. 

Lightning rods tend to prevent 
damage under certain conditions by 
facilitating the neutralization of the 
earth and cloud charges before they 
accumulate to a dangerous extent. 
When a heavy charge break 
loose, the rods usually are able to 
carry it without harm to the chimney. 
Although rods are not absolute pre 
ventatives, they much reduce the 
probability of heavy damage 


does 


According to the report, condue- 


tors should be preferably of copper 
and should have a carrying capacity 
at least equal to a No. 00 B & S gage, 
and when tape is used to should not 
be smaller than 1 x 3/32 inches, 
Chimneys less than 60 feet high 
should have at least one and prefer- 
ably two rods, while higher chim- 
neys should have at least two rods. 

An efficient ground at the lower 
end of the rods is important. The 
best and generally most convenient 
ground is an undeground water main. 


but where these are not available 
buried copper plates are the alter- 
native. 


Management Group Changes 
Meeting Date 


Dates for the industrial market- 
ing conference of the American Man- 
agement association have been 
changed to November 11, 12 and 13, 
at Hotel Statler, Cleveland. Included 
on the list of several papers to be 
presented are: “Product and Mar- 
ket Research,’ by F. B. Heitkamp, 
sales manager, Cincinnati Milling Ma 
chine Co., Cincinnati; “The Use of 
Engineering Service in Selling,” by 
R. S. Perry, vice president, Ingersoll 


Milling Machine Co., Rockford, IIL: 
ond “Using Salesmen in Industrial 
Market Analysis,"’ by D. M. Strick- 


land, manager, development depart- 
ment, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. 

The 1931 annual business meeting 
of the management association will 
be held the first day of the confer- 
ence. Election of directors, amend- 
ments to by-laws and other business 


will be considered. 


New School Teaches Design 
Of Welded Buildings 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has announced the opening 
at Schenectady of a school of welding 
design to teach engineers, architects, 
draftsmen, ete., both in and out of the 
company’s employ, methods of de 
signing welded buildings. There is 
no charge for instruction in the 
course, which requires approximately 
four weeks for completion. It is a 
flexible one and can be adjusted to 
suit the individual 

The requires that the ap- 
plicant be an engineer, or have some 
training in structural design or some 
experience in the design of riveted 
structures. It is then only necessary 
for him to learn the difference be- 
tween the application of welding and 
The subject 


course 


riveting to steel frames. 
is approached from a scientific point 
of view based on studies and tests by 
the General Electric Co. over a period 
of years in welding work, particularly 
in the construction of its own factory 
buildings. 
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Here’s Further Proof 
of Superiority 


bine MD—the steel—mill engi- 
neer's motor—has a shaft of 
high-grade steel — accurately ma- 
chined. Anarmature spider, machined 
from heavy seamless steel tubing, is 
pressed on this shaft and keyed. The 
entire armature with commutator is 
assembled on this spider, and thus the 
shaft can readily be pressed out with- 
out any disturbance or injury to vital 
motor parts. 


The armature core of the Type MD 
motor is formed from steel lamina- 
tions keyed to the steel spider and 
rigidly clamped between two malle- 
able-iron heads. The front head rests 
against a shoulder formed on the spi- 
der. The rear head is locked in place 
by a steel ring, which is shrunk into 
a recess in the spider while the core is 
clamped under pressure ina hydraulic 
press. Thus the core cannot loosen 
under any circumstances. 








Disassembled view of Type MD motor armature core showing shaft, 

Se ee Roller bearings are used in all MD 
motors, and are completely enclosed 
in a frame head which is removable 
with the armature. Hence, the bearings 
are protected from dirt if the motor 
is disassembled on the job. The con- 
struction prevents lubricant getting 
on the motor commutator or 


windings. 


The Type MD is designed to meet the standard- 


, ; , ; ized dimension and rating specifications of the 
Type MD frame head disassembled showing bearing cap, thrust Cae ae 
. A. 1. & S. E. E. 


plate, and roller bearing 


233-11 
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Large Uses of Steel 


In Small Ways 


901st Article 


PPROXIMATELY 10,000 tons 

of steel is in service in the 

1650 airway beacon towers, 

beacon mechanisms and oper- 
ating sheds erected so far for the air- 
ways division, department of com- 
merce. During the last fiscal year the 
department purchased 233 units, and 
while the requirements for the present 
fiscal year have not been decided it 
appears they will be no less than in 
the preceding year. The average 
amount of steel in these units, includ- 
ing the tower, beacon, mechanism and 
sheds, is about 6 tons. 

Congress has provided for 2000 
additional miles of lighted airways 
this fiscal year, which if built will 
require a beacon tower every ten or 
15 miles. This is a rapidly expand- 
ing field for the use of steel. Prac- 
tically all airway beacons are oper- 
ated by the airways division, aside 
from those installed at privately op- 
erated aviation fields. 


Light Weight Material Used 


Light structural sections, sheets 
and bars comprise most of the mate- 
rial used. Bolts and nuts, lead 
washers, wire, cable, conduits, pipe, 
mesh, subway-type gratings, switches 
and steel cabinets also figure in the 
requirements. Structural material is 
open-hearth steel, and all steel parts 
are hot-dipped galvanized. 

The standard galvanized 
skeleton tower is 51 feet high, weigh- 
ing approximately 2000 pounds, ex- 
clusive of platforms, footing plates, 
bolts, wind cone brackets and other 
auxiliary parts. Weight in higher 
towers and extensions mounts rapid- 


steel 


ly. A 91-foot tower weighs 4200 
pounds, while a 24-foot extension 


adds 1800 pounds; and a 40-foot ex- 
tension, 2800 pounds. Some towers 
rise 152 feet, additional heights be- 
ing obtained by use of extensions 
below the basic 51-foot section with 
heavier footing posts and anchors. 
The highest towers weigh 8500 
pounds exclusive of parts. 

The 51-foot standard tower is fab- 
ricated to permit attachment of ex- 
tensions up to 101 feet which brings 
the completed tower with such ex- 
tension to 152 feet. All towers and 
extensions are fabricated to allow 
them to be interchangeable. To 
facilitate transportation and erection, 
no piece may be more than 22 feet 
long. 

A platform, 7 feet square, with 
subway-type steel grating floor, and 


Airway Beacon Towers 


angle-steel guard rail, is provided 
as a working deck for mounting and 
servicing the beacon and other ap- 
paratus in the top of the tower. Sev- 
eral types require the installation of 
an auxiliary platform, weighing 250 

















Standard galvanized steel airway bea- 
con tower with revolving light, and 
wind cone 


pounds, 7% feet above the main 
platform. 

Towers at intermediate landing 
fields are equipped with wind cone 
brackets weighing approximately 
200 pounds each. Oversized footing 
plates for extensions weigh from 25 
pounds to 60 pounds, while a com- 
plete set of bolts for a 51-foot tower 
weighs 90 pounds, taller beacons 
taking more and heavier bolts. <A 
91-foot tower, for instance, requires 
210 pounds of bolts. 

Ladder side rails are 1%x1% x 
14%4-inch angles, 15 inches apart, be- 
ing fastened in the concrete founda- 
tions as well as to the girts. Rungs 
are of hollow pressed steel spaced 
15 inches apart. Rung ends are 
flattened, crimped and riveted with 
two %-inch rivets at each end. The 
top of each ladder section is formed 


to telescope into the bottom of the 
section above and all towers are fab- 
ricated to enable the ladder to be at. 
tached to any one of the four faces 
of the tower. 

Various types of beacons are used, 
one being operated by commercia} 
power. This unit has a 24-inch re 
volving electric beacon with two 18. 
inch lights mounted on the 
tower. A weatherproof steel cabi- 
net mounted at the foot of the tower 
and another on the tower platform 
house switches, wires, control equip- 
ment and fuses. 

Beacon units operated by engine 
generator sets have a small ground 
shed of sheet steel, housing the en- 
gine, and also a 515-gallon  stee] 
tank. Sides and roof of the sheds 
are No. 26 gage galvanized, crimp 
steel sheets, with galvanized rolled 
ridge cap. No. 28 gage galvanized 
steel sheets are used for flashings 
and trim at gables and eaves. The 
entire building is lined with No. 28 
gage galvanized beaded steel sheet. 

Acetylene blinker-light units have 
a steel tank house, with pipe, mani- 
fold, valves and gages connecting 
and controlling the flow from the 
tank to the lantern. 


course 


Technical School Announces 
Industrial Conferences 


Three industrial conferences, spon- 
sored by Case School of Applied 
Science and the Cleveland Engineer. 
ing society, have been arranged fo) 
the academic year 1931-1932, to be 
held at Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland. These confer- 
ences, started last year with gratify- 
ing suecess, have as their aim ac- 
quainting those active in engineering 
and manufacturing development with 
the latest progress in some particu- 
lar field in the hope that application 
of such knowledge will be stimulated 

The conferences this year will be 
three in number, the first being on 
metals and alloys, in November; the 
second on air conditioning, in Janu- 
ary; and the third on industrial fuels, 
in March. The conference on metals 
and alloys, scheduled for Nov. 18-20, 
will be arranged to appeal to engi- 
neers interested in the use of alloys in 
building and decoration; alloys re- 
quiring resistance to corrosion, high 
temperature, wear and fatigue; and 


alloys used in the manufacture of 
machines, aircraft and other  prod- 
ucts. 

Fully qualified speakers will be 


selected with no limitation upon af- 
filiation or location. Demonstrations 
and exhibits of specimens and equip- 
ment will be conducted in the college 
laboratories, there being no charge 
to the exhibitor for space. Further in- 
formation on the conferences may be 
obtained from Fred L. Plummer, con- 
sulting engineer, 10900 Euclid ave- 
nue, Cleveland. 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


EMPERED | steel bands _ ten- 

sioned around bundles of hot 

rolled strip steel for bracing the 

material in box cars are being 
used by a stripmaker in dispatch- 
ing shipments. This obviates the use 
of spikes and heavy bracing timber 
and affords the consumer the con- 
venience of handling the stock in 
bundles. 





O ELIMINATE the human element 
and obtain unvarying precision and 
uniformity in rolling, a mill in the 
Chicago district employs six screw 
down controls which function 
matically. With this device, a 
determined amount of reduction ot 
the distance between the rolls is pro 
vided by plugging in leads at certain 
points and, when the mill is in opera- 
tion, the adjustment is provided au- 
intervals 


auto 


pre- 


tomatically and at correct 

One man by the use of this appa- 
ratus operates the entire mill. When 
an ingot is served to the rolls, the op- 
erator throws a master switch, 
which starts the turning for 
the proper adjustment for the first 
pass. After the ingot has 
through the mill, the operator moves 
the pass switch to the sec 
ond position and so on. By throw 
ing the switch to the off position the 
operator may resort to manual con 
trol at any time. Each device 
tains more than 230 contacts through 
which the operation is controlled. 

> . + 

A gas leak in the downcomer pipe 
of an Ohio blast furnace recently 
was stopped by the application of a 
cheap mixture, saving many hours 0! 
lost time which otherwise would 
have been necessary in making per- 


pass 


screws 
passed 


master 


con 
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manent repairs. The mixture con- 
sisted of one part of fine iron drill 
ings and one-half part salt to one 
part of water glass and was applied 
to the leaky joint while the blast 
was off the furnace. 

. * . 


One trouble with 18 and §& chrome- 
nickel alloy in service in the oil in- 
dustry is that when overworked it 
has been prone to fail without warn- 
ing. A new discovery involves the 
use of a slight quantity of an ad- 


ditional alloying element. When 
produced with this additional ele- 
ment, the 18 and 8 alloy develops 


a great ductility, so that when about 


to fail in service, it gives warning 
by bulging or warping in the same 
way that plain carbon steel gives 


warning. 
’ > » 

Reducing the amount of 
water to a minimum, has afforded a 
savings of 50 per cent in bearings, a 
saving in friction loss and an im- 
proved roll neck surface at a mer- 
chant mill in the Chicago district. 


cooling 





rusty 


F eveuentiy when cutting 
or dirty steels with an oxyacetylens 


blowpipe particles of scale or dirt 
become attached to the nozzle and 
tend to block the passage of the 
gases. This difficulty has been over- 


come in the shop of one company by 
the blowpipe at a slightly 
distance from the surface 
the flame slightly for- 


holding 
greater 
and pointing 


ward. 
o SJ . 


An efficient method of 
excess zine from the surface of gal 
vanized pipe is followed by a west- 
ern plant. The pipe leaving the bath 
of zine is moved on magnetic rolls 


removin: 


through a ring of jets which direct 
compressed air around its periphery. 
This strips off any excess coating on 
the exterior. When the piece has 
passed through the ring it contacts 
with a nozzle which automatically 
releases a blast of compressed air on 
the interior, thus freeing this sur- 
face of any excess quantity of coat- 


ing. 





Oren-nearrn furnaces now op 


erating with automatic temperature 
difference reversal control are show- 
ing fuel savings ranging from about 7 
Education of the first 
new type of control 
improve 
first helper 
necessary and when 
who had 


to 20 per cent. 
helper to this 
has been found to 
considerably; one 
more fuel than 
replaced with a first helper 
had experience with the control, the 


results 
used 


fuel consumption was reduced mate 


rially. One 250-ton furnace equipped 
with this control ran two hours on 


repair was be 
The au- 
gradually 


one side while a hot 
ing made to the brickwork. 


tomatic reversal control 


brought the furnace back to a bal- 
anced condition, in & reversals, over 


a period of about two hours, and the 
balanced condition regained au- 
tomatically without any attention on 
of the first helper. Use of 
has increased campaigns 


was 


the part 
the control 
at one plant about 30 per cent due to 
life of the refractories. 

. > a 

Rubber lining is one of the latest 
means of preventing the 
of metal pickling tanks to acid. Be- 
fore the vulcanized rubber is applied 
the inside surface of the tank is 
sandblasted and then given a coat of 
binder which interlocks the 
the metal 


increasing 


exposure 


special 
rubber 


with pores of the 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 





Cold Drawn Shapes 


Economy in designing by the use 
of cold drawn and extruded sections, 
discussed by H. B. Veith, in Machine 
Design, September 1931, p. 48, 4 pp., 
7 illusts. 

A shape of desired size is not 
necessarily produced with one pass 
through the die. It may require a 
number of drawing operations to 
turn out the finished product. Con- 
siderable mechanical hardness is im- 
parted to the material by drawing 
and, therefore, it must be annealed 
between subsequent drafts. Toler- 
ances usually specified are in accord- 
ance with the size of the shapes; 
under many conditions where the 
distribution of metal permits, these 
shapes are accurate within plus or 
minus’ 0.001-inch. Hardness _in- 
creases with cold working, the latter 
often producing a gain of 15 to 20 
per cent. The drawing process by 
compressing and consolidating the 
texture of the metal gives a refined 
structural surface which is valuable. 
As in the case of cold drawn shapes, 
extruded shapes have a high-tensile 
strength. As the extruded metal is 
dense and thoroughly worked there 
is little liability of pin holes in the 
surface of the piece. Extruded metal 
is machined readily, and because of 
the smooth surfaces, finishing costs 
are reduced to a minimum. The 
exact uniformity of extruded sections 
permits parts to be handled quickly 
and accurately in jigs and fixtures. 
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High-Speed Steel 


Materials, heat treatments and rake 
angles for super high-speed steel, dis- 
cussed by J. M. Highducheck, in Amer- 
ican Machinist, Sept. 17, p. 450, 4% 
pp., 5 illusts. 

It is important to consider the 
shape and design of a tipped tool, es- 
pecially when using high-cobalt steel 
for tips. Avoid, if possible, the forg- 
ing of the tips to the desired shape 
for the tool shank. Design the re- 
quired tipped tool so that virgin stock 
can be used; or use the steel from 
bar stock by cutting or sawing to the 
desired length. In forging high- 
cobalt steel it is important to heat 
slowly to a scaling heat ranging from 
1800 to 2100 degrees Fahr. and forge 
uniformly. Extreme care at this point 


must be exercised because forging at 
too low a heat tends to cause cracks. 
The hardening process of high-cobalt 
steel requires a slow preheat before 
the hardening treatment. Because of 
the high heat required in treating 
this grade steel, the decarbonized sur- 
face must be ground off thoroughly. 
A chart, which accompanies the ar- 
ticle, shows a complete list of forged 
tool shapes that are considered stand- 
ard for present-day production. Each 
type of forged tool shapes is named in 
line with the appropriate application. 
Shank sizes and respective lengths 


permissible in production are listed. 
STEEL, 10-1-31 


Melting in Hydrogen 


Details of melting nickel-chromium 
alloys in hydrogen, discussed by C. Jd. 
Smithells, 8S. V. Williams and E. J. 
trimwood, at the annual meeting of 
the Institute of Metals, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, Sept. 13-15. 


The authors showed that sound in- 
gots can be produced by this method 
provided all the oxides present in the 
melt are reduced by hydrogen before 
casting. If any oxides remain in the 
melt, these are reduced by hydrogen, 
which is liberated at the moment of 
solidification, with the formation of 
steam, which causes blowholes. For 
casting in air it is necessary to displace 
the hydrogen with nitrogen before 
pouring. The effect of using various 
grades of raw material in the prepara- 
tion of the alloys was presented. Al- 
loys prepared from commercial mate- 
rials have been found to give better 
resistance to oxidation than those pre- 
pared from pure materials. The prob- 
ability that the presence of certain im- 
purities has a beneficial effect was 
confirmed by making deliberate addi- 
tions of elements known to be present 
as impurities in the raw materials. 
The process of hydrogen melting of 
nickel-chromium alloys is being applied 
on a commercial scale. 
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Belt Elevator Design 


Details in the design and operation 
of belt elevators, discussed in Mate- 
rials Handling News, August 1931, 3 
pp., 1 illust. 

Permissible sneeds = range 
slightly over the ideal down to 84 per 
cent of the ideal speed for each head 


from 


wheel size. When operated at 84 per 
cent of the ideal speed, the materia] 
leaves the bucket at 45 degrees past 
top center and this is as low as can 
be used with efficiency. Centrifugal 
force also influences the action in boot, 
and tends to prevent the filling of the 
buckets, unless the foot shaft is placed 
lower than the loading chute. By fol- 
lowing the latter method a foot pulley 
diameter equal to 2/3 of the head pul- 
ley diameter can be used. Capacity is 
inversely proportional to the spacing 
of buckets up to the point where the 
spacing is so close that the buckets 
interfere with the discharge.. With 
buckets for general use, the spacing 
from center to center should be about 
2% times the projection from the belt. 
Too small pulley diameters are likely 
to reduce the service from an elevator 
belt. Continuous bucket elevators do 
not present the same problem because 
the size of the pulleys may be increased 
without necessarily increasing their 
rim speed. Various formulas and tables 
are included in the text. 
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New Welding Process 


Recently devised process of welding 
which affords increased speed, discus- 
sed in Oxy-Acetylene Tips September 
1931, p. 147, 5 pp., 8 illusts. 

High-strength welds made at high 
speed by the new method are achieved 
by a special flame adjustment which 
permits an excess of acetylene, the use 
of a special welding rod and a new 
welding technique. The latter is what 
is known as backhand welding, in 
which the flame is pointed backwards 
against the weld, and the flame and 
rod manipulated more or less parallel 
to the line of welding. The flame is 
played alternately upon the base metal 
to prepare it for fusion and on the rod 
for accelerated deposition of weld 
metal. Little breakdown or melting of 
the base metal is required with the 
correct procedure, and as a much 
smaller spacing can be used, due to 
the decrease in the contraction of the 
weld, a decided economy is effected in 
the amount of rod, welding gases and 
the time required for welding. In pipe 
line welding, the welding is done at 
the top of the pipe while the pipe is 
being rotated away from the welder. 
Many field tests of the new method are 
discussed in detail. 
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MORGAN ENGINEERING Me MEANS MILL EFFICIENCY 


MORGAN «- Worm - Pit - 
CRANES 


TWO MORGAN 714-TON 
6-MOTOR, 63’-6” SPAN 
4-GIRDER, LOW TYPE 
SOAKING PIT CRANES 













Provided with auxiliary gird- 
ers on each side of bridge for 
supporting bridge motors, etc. 














MORGAN SOAKING PIT 
TROLLEY 


Worm operated for high effi- 
ciency and symplicity. Equipped 
with roller bearings for power 
saving and low maintenance... 
One-piece box section steel cast- 
ing trolley frame is provided for 
extreme rigidity. 





These cranes have replaced two 
Morgan Tower Type Pit Cranes 
which were in service for 30 years. 


For Pit Crane information write for Bulletin No. 32 
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THE MORGAN DESIGNS ANbD BUILDS 


Ee Blooming Mills - Plate Mills 
eee eee 


Rod and Bar Mills 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


25 BROADWAY ALLIANCE, OHIO, U.S.A. 1420 OLIVER BLDG. Electric Traveling Cranes 


Steam Hydraulic Forging Presses _J 
DESIGNERS: MANUFACTURERS:CONTRACTORS - 
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ools «4 Plant 


«Without machine tools modern 


Machine 


machinery could not be built.» 
Joseph W. Roe 


Equipment 











Labor-Saving Machinery Brings About 


“Technological Readjustment’ 


ECHNOLOGICAL unemployment, 
under various other names, has 
persisted as a fearful expectation 
since the earliest applications of 
labor saving machinery. Inspired by 
this fear, workers attempted to fore- 
stall the extinction of what they be- 
lieved to be their only means of live- 
hood, by rising up en masse and 
destroying early saw mills, textile ma- 
chinery and certain pioneer metal 
working machines. 
Hindered only momentarily by 
such resistance, development and 
adoption of labor-saving machinery 
has moved inexorably onward for 
more than a hundred years and has 
penetrated industries in which it was 
undreamed of by early advocates of 
mechanization. In view of dire effects 
foreseen by early economists as well 
as by workmen, which fears frequent- 
ly have been revived during periods 
of industrial depression, the fact that 
in normal times there have been an 
increasing number of better jobs for 
an increasing number of people, is 
rather surprising. 


Hardships of Handicraft Era 


Without going into the subject to 


any great depth, it appears from a 
study of industrial history that in 
the “handicraft era,” the average 


worker either was engaged in provid - 
ing luxuries for a favored few, or in 
working out his meager livelihood di- 
rectly from the soil by unrelenting 
labor or indirectly by equally unre 
lenting labor at a forge, hand loom or 
by other primitive means. In no case 
did he have those things which we to- 
day consider to be common necessities 
of life, nor was it possible for the 
average worker to accumulate any- 
thing of a surplus. It is not strange 
that to his mind the advent of the 
labor-saving machine spelled disaster. 

What was not foreseen was that 
more things would become available 
to more people through machinery, 
that a rising tide of demand for these 
machine-made things (textiles, shoes 


prepared food products, tools, hard- 
ware, vehicles, ete.) would follow, 
with the result that in spite of labor- 
saving machinery, industrial employ- 
ment would grow by leaps and 
bounds. Nor was it foreseen that 
working conditions would improve 
immeasurably, and that the better 
things in life would become available 
to the workers themselves. Further 
more, other great and unforeseen 
markets for manufactured goods have 
opened up whenever “saturation” 
has appeared to be imminent. 


Evolution of Mechanization 


All this has come about, not 
through sudden changes but rather 
it has been a gradual evolution. 


While its average trend has been up 
ward, there have been many periods 
when mechanical developments 
seemed to come too rapidly for prope) 
digestion into the industrial system, 
or when political and economie up 
sets threw the industrial system out 








of gear for a time. During such 
periods there has been acute hard 
HIS unusually 


large press, built 
by E. W. Bliss Co., 
has two double crank 
shafts which insure 
balanced pressure at 


the four corners of 
the slide. Tipping 
thereby is avoided 
when dies are wn- 


symmetrical 








ship among workers, resulting in 
bitter condemnation of the existing 
industrial system, but with certain 
readjustments, upward progress al- 
ways has been resumed. 

Whenever a new type of labor-say- 
ing machine, no matter how simple, 
has been adopted, it has demanded 
that certain workers either learn to 
do an old thing in a new way or has 
demanded that they learn to do some- 
thing which they never before have 
done. Those who have refused to 
learn, have not had the capacity to 
learn or have been too old to learn, 
have fallen by the wayside, but they 
have been only a comparatively small 
percentage of all those affected. This 
fortunate capacity for readjustment 
possessed by the majority of indus- 
trial workers has made possible the 
so-called machine age. In other words 
it appears that technological unem- 
ployment eventually is relieved most 
effectively by a process which might 
aptly be termed ‘‘technological read- 
justment.”’ 
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Equalized Slide Pressure 


Featured in Large Press 


kX. W. Bliss Co., Fifty-third street and 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., re 
and built a large 


Second 


cently has designed 
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press in which are incorporated a num- 
per of unique features. This machine 
is shown in the illustration which 
appears on Page 56. 

This press has two double crank 
shafts geared together to revolve in 
step in opposite directions, thereby dis- 
tributing pressure equally to the four 
corners of the slide. Regardless of un- 
symmetrical shape of the dies, the gibs 
do not have to restrain tipping of the 
slide. 

The crown has a cored box section 
with a vertical web over each crank- 
shaft, these webs constituting beams 
which are stiffened to an unusual de- 





Brown & Sharpe adapter for use in 
new milling machine spindles 


gree by connecting flanges and dia- 
phragms. Tie rods pass outside the 
shafts through broad uprights which 
give stability to the frame. As open 
ings for heating the tie rods are in the 
bed instead of being cored in the up- 
rights, maximum frame stiffness is 
assured. 

The pitmen, or connections from 
cranks to slide, are nonadjustable. 
Slide adjustment is effected through 
four screws attached to wrist blocks 
sliding in bored holes. Nuts on these 
screws are rotated through gear trains 
from an adjusting motor on the slide. 
A special locking mechanism seats 
pressure surfaces of the screws and 
nuts firmly together. Means also are 
provided for leveling the slide face by 
adjusting the screws independently. 

The main gear train, located in the 
middle of the press, consists of three 
gears, a pair of equal gears meshing 
together and connecting the two crank 
shafts and a rear gear engaged by a 
driving pinion. The intermediate shaft 
extends to the left, where it connects 
with the drive shaft through herring- 
bone gearing of suitable ratio. This 
train, as well as all of the main gears, 
are housed oil tight. 


Of the three drive shaft brackets, 
two are integral with the crown, while 
the third is outboard, bracketed to 
the crown. The drive shaft carries a 
flywheel clutch, balanced brake and 
hand brake for idle flywheel. It is 
mounted on taper roller bearings. 

A circulating system of oil lubrica- 
tion is built into this press. A motor 
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driven pump draws oil from a supply 
tank and forces it through a filter into 
a supplying main. From this main, 
sight feed lubricators lead to every 
bearing. Larger quantities of oil are 
fed to the two gear trains. A recovery 
system drains the oil back to the sup- 
ply tank. The pump can be started 
before the press, to flood the bearings 
with fresh oil. 

The press has a 70 x 150-inch bed. 
Distance from bed to slide, with stroke 
down and adjustment up, is 36 inches. 
The stroke is 10 inches and slide has 
6 inches of adjustment. Distance be- 
tween uprights is 150 inches. The 
floor space occupied is 142 x 250 inches 
and net weight of the machine is about 
250,000 pounds. 
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Adapters Are Designed for 
Use on Milling Machines 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has put on the market 
new cutter adapters for use with mill- 
ing machines having modern stand- 
ardized spindle noses, with No. 40 
taper. One of these adapters, together 
with the drift used for ejecting tools, 
appears in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

By means of these adapters, end 
mills, collets and other tools and 
accessories having No. 3 Morse and 
Nos. 7 and 9 Brown & Sharpe taper 
shanks can be used in the new stand 
ard spindle. 

The maker points out that inas 
much as there are as yet compara 
tively few milling machines out 
equipped with spindles having No. 40 
taper seats, these adapters anticipate 
plans of several manufacturers to in- 
corporate this taper into the designs 
of their small machines. 
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New Speed Reducers Built 
For Small Motor Drives 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., 4401 Roosevelt road, Chicago, 
announce a new line of double reduc- 
tion speed reducers of herringbone- 
Maag type, these being designed for 
use in connection with small motor 
drives. One of these units is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

In design, construction and quality 
of manufacture, these units are in 
every way equal to the larger units 
built by this company. Double helical 
gears, accurately generated right 
and left hand, and being in effect a 
herringbone gear with a wide gap, 
are used for the initial, or high speed, 
reduction. The low speed reduction 





Small speed reduction unit built by 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co 


consists of an accurately generated 
Maag pinion and gear. Tapered roller 
bearings are used throughout. 

Units having a wide range of ra- 
tios are carried in stock, assuring 
prompt delivery to meet any ordin- 
arily requirements. 


@ 
Riveter for Blower Rotors 
Suggests Similar Uses 


Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 
Elston avenue, Chicago, has devel- 
oped a special riveting machine for 
use In fabricating sheet steel blower 
rotors. This machine, which is 
shown with work in progress in the 
accompanying illustration, is sugges- 
tive of many other special applica- 
tions to which machines of this type 
can be put. 

This riveter is equipped with four 
stakes which are quickly _inter- 
changeable. Accuracy and rigidity of 





Hanna riveter for fabricating sheet 
steel blower rotors 
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wheel 
made by Desmond-Stephens Mfg. Co. 


Heavy duty grinding 


their mounting is attained by the use 
of two bolt-drawn wedges, supple- 
mented by two bolts which grip the 
stake between the two side walls of 
its slot in the main frame. 

In this particular rotor the back 
plate is flat and the rim plate con- 


ical. The riveter ‘“‘buck up” die 
stake, which enters between the 
plates and the blades, must be of 


one shape for rivets in the flat back 
plate and of another shape for those 
in the conical rim plate. As rotors 
may be for either right or left hand 
rotation, the blades may curve either 
clockwise or counterclockwise, con- 


sequently requiring two pairs of 
stakes. 
The rivets, which serve to attach 


the curved blades to the circular side 
plates in this case, are driven cold. 
The driving mechanism is designed 
for this kind of service, ordinary 
variations in rivet length and plate 
thickness being compensated for au- 
automatically on account of the uni- 
form range of the _ die 
stroke. 


pressure 
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Dressing Tool Is Designed 
For Large, Coarse Wheels 


Desmond-Stephen Mfg. Co., Ur- 
bana, O., recently has put on the 
market the wheel dressing’ tool 


which is illustrated at the top of 


this column. 

This is a heavy duty tool especially 
designed for dressing the large, coarse 
wheels bonded 
operated at 


synthetic resin 
speeds. It is 


with 


and high 





60 


dresser 


pointed out that the dresser will also 
work equally well on vitrified and sili- 
cate bonded wheels. 

The tool is 14 inches long and 5% 
inches wide at the head. The cutters 
are tool steel, 14 in number, and are 
23g inches in diameter. They are 
staggered at an angle to cover a 2% 
inch face when revolving. The an- 
gular arrangement of the cutters, it 
is stated, gives a shearing effect in 
addition to the usual rotary action 
of the cutters and it is pointed out 
that this shearing effect is advan- 
tageous in dressing properly the high 
speed wheels as used in rough grind- 
ing operations. 

Dust proof ball bearings support 
the ends of the cutter spindle which 
permit the cutters to rotate without 
binding. The cutters may be changed 
easily by moving four large screws 
and a simple adjustment takes care 
of any end play that may develop. 


@ 
Pistons Are Relieved by 
Centerless Grinding 


Cincinnati Grinders Ine., Cincin- 
nati, has brought out a modified type 
of centerless grinder by means of 
which automobile pistons can be re- 
lieved accurately and at low cost. In 
the accompanying illustration the 
mechanism of this machine, with 
work in process, is shown in consid- 
erable detail. 

A special work holding and driving 
unit replaces the standard regulat- 
ing wheel housing and upper and 
lower slides on a No. 2 centerless 
grinder built by this company. This 
special unit is driven from the 
standard feed box. 

The piston is carried on a mandrel 
and is rotated by a floating driver. 
Downward movement of an operat- 
ing lever engages a clutch which sets 
the work to revolving. The piston is 
supported by three of rollers 
and as the operating lever is brought 
down, the upper roll at the right 


sets 








ittachment devel- 
oped by Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc. fo? 
rapidly and accur- 
ately relieving auto- 
mobile pistons. It 
replaces regulating 
wheel and slides on 
standard centerless 
grinder 








brings the work forward to its pivot. 
ing support and exerts proper pregs- 


sure on the work to insure proper 
grinding. 
A cam, which gives oscillating 


movement to the work for grinding 
the relief portions, also is actuated 
by the downward movement of the 
lever. Work rotation is so _ timed 
with this cam that correct relief ig 
assured. After the reliefs are ground, 
the operating lever is raised, there- 





Hutto grinder for large bores operates 
on honing principle 


by terminating the oscillating move- 
ment and disengaging the clutch 
which drives the work. 

With 0.003 inch of stock to be re- 
moved, five pistons per minute can 
be relieved by this grinder. The 
maker points out that this equipment 
also is useful in the grinding of a 
large variety of cam shaped work. 


Large Bores Are Finished 
By the Honing Process 


Engineering Co. Ine., 515 
Lycaste avenue, Detroit, has devel- 
oped a new machine for the finish 
grinding of large, heavy work by the 
honing method. One of these ma- 
chines is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

While this machine, which is of 
vertical type, will operate on bores 
ranging from 1% to 8 inches in diam- 
eter, and up to 15% inches in length 
standard hones or up to 18 


Hutto 


with 
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SHEET AND TIN PLATE PRODUCERS 


CAN SECURE 


LOWEST ULTIMATE COST 


BY ADOPTING THE 


‘COMBINATION 























ROUGHING UNIT 
Continuous Pair aan 1 bee 
Heating Furnace, : 1 Bae T ro 


Self Discharging. ETE aoe = So 























FINISHING UNIT 


* Continuous Pack Heating Furnace, Self Discharging, 
Mechanical Feeder and Catcher. 


The Continuous Heating Furnaces and Mechanical Equipment 
for 2 High Mills included in this System are covered by one or 
more of the following patents: Nos. 1,702,739, 1,730,739, 1,746,488, 
1.750.534, 1,760,762, 1,767,574 and 1,779,964. 

License to operate under all of these patents and other patents 
pending can be furnished only by The Wean Engineering Com- 


pany, Ine. 


THE WEAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 


WARREN, OHIO 


Flinn & Dreffein Co. Associated Companies -The M‘Kay Machine Co. 
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inches in length with special hones, 
floor space of only 40 x 54 inches is 
required. 

The heavy cast iron base embodies 
a coolant reservoir of 45-gallons ca- 
pacity. A motor driven pumping unit 
in conjunction with an efficient filter 
assures a copious flow of clean coolant 
to the working points. 

The head, which is carried on a 
substantial steel column, can easily 
be raised and lowered by means of a 
convenient crank on the sleeve in 
which the column slides. The spindle 
is mounted in phosphor bronze bush- 
ings and telescopes to allow with- 
drawal of hones without disturbing 
the setup. The spindle is operated by 
a vertical motor which has a remote 
control automatic starter. 

Four reciprocating speeds and two 
rotating speeds are provided, making 
it possible to attain any required de- 
gree of finish. The machine is rugged 
and at the same time of precision con- 
struction. A liberal number of high 
grade ball bearings are used and 
gears are of helical type. 

The maker recommends this ma- 
chine for the finish grinding of such 
bores as those of large truck, air- 
plane, marine and diesel motor cyl- 
inders. 
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Control for Small Motors 
Built for Rough Service 


Rowan Controller Co., Baltimore, 
Md., recently has introduced a com- 
bination safety switch and magnetic 
contactor for use with small alter- 
nating current motors. One of these 
devices is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

The unit is of compact design and 





Safety switch and magnetic contactor 
built by Rowan Controller Co. 


being completely oil-immersed, it is 
vapor-proof, weather-proof and dust- 
tight. These characteristics, plus its 
rugged construction, make it particu- 
larly suitable for use under rough 
service conditions such as are met 
with in steel mills. 


Stream-Line Presses Are 


Hydraulically Operated 


Oilgear Co., 647-683 Park street, 
Milwaukee, announces the addi- 


tion to its line of standard ma- 
chines of five capacities of hydraulic- 
ally operated presses. These new ma- 
chines, of which one of 6-ton capacity 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, are of “stream line’ de- 
sign, the frame structure containing 
the entire operating mechanism. 

These new presses are recommend- 
ed especially for assembling, 
broaching, and forcing, as well as for 
general manufacturing operations. 
They can be furnished with variable 
delivery, constant pressure or con- 
stant displacement pumps manufac- 
tured by this company. As in the 
case of the pumps, a choice of control 
mechanisms further enables the 
presses to be equipped to meet spe- 
cific working requirements. 


Main frames are one-piece steel 
structures fabricated from heavy 
plate by welding. Welded steel 


guards cover the open sections at the 
rear of the frames. Press cylinder 
tubes are honed, pistons and rings 
are carefully fitted, and the ground 
and polished rams, which pass 
through leakproof molded packings, 
are guided rigidly in the front heads. 
Direct reading gages indicate work- 
ing pressures. 


Control Features 


In all models, both hand and foot 
controls are furnished, which are 
supplemented by semiautomatic or 
full automatic controls. Any ram 
speed within the limits of the ma- 
chine can be attained by motion of 
the hand lever or foot pedal when 
the machine is equipped with a vari- 
able delivery pump and semiauto- 
matic control. The ram can be start- 
ed and stopped instantly and can be 
regulated by setting stroke-limiting 
dogs. Full automatic control allows 
continuous ram motion through any 
desired stroke. 

When the press is equipped with 
a constant pressure pump, the ram 
can be stalled and maximum pres- 
sure held continuously without ov- 
erheating or loss of power. In this 
case, ram speed can be varied by 
means of a convenient external ad- 





Oilgear self-contained hydraulic press 
of streamline design 


justing screw. If a constant dis- 
placement pump be used, ram speed 
is constant, with top and bottom lim- 
its adjustable. 

These presses are built in 2%, 
34%, 6, 10 and 15-ton capacities, all 
having the following general speci- 
fications: Stroke, 18 inches; day- 
light space, 24 inches; depth of 
throat, 8 inches; size of platen, 10 
x 13 inches; hole in platen, 4 inches 
in diameter; height of platen above 
floor, 20% inches; total height, 102 
inches; floor space occupied, 35% x 
43 inches; and weight 4100 pounds. 
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Contactor Type cf Control 
Developed for Trucks 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has built for 
Mercury Mfg. Co. a new type of con- 
trol equipment for use on storage 
battery trucks. A unique feature of 
this equipment is its ability to han- 
dle motor reversal entirely through 
contactors. This eliminates the usual 
large drum-type reverser. 

The equipment consists of a mas- 
ter switch, and a panel on which are 
mounted individual contactors for 
making and breaking the circuit from 
batteries to motor. The master 
switch serves to operate the control 
circuit to the contactors. 

The maker states that contactor 
controls of this type can be supplied 
for use on battery driven trucks 
ranging in size from small industrial 
types to large vehicles for street use. 
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Sentiment Improves with Wage Cut 


Basis Believed Laid for Business Recovery — No Effect Yet Apparent 


in Prices—Seasonal Influences Lacking, Operations Down to 29 Per Cent 


ITH September output of pig iron and 

steel ingots proving to be the lowest so 

far in the depression, it is apparent sea- 

sonal influences are entirely impotent, 
and that any hope for improvement over the 
remainder of the year must be predicated upon 
a stimulus flowing from the 10 per cent cut in 
common labor wage rates, Oct. 1. This reduc- 
tion by the Steel corporation has been adopted 
by practically all producers, and while the effect 
of it is not yet in evidence it is confidently be- 
lieved to be laying the groundwork on which re- 
covery will be based. 

In defense of the wage revision, it has been 
said that such a step was necessary not only to 
mitigate operating losses but also to stimulate 
business and thus recompense labor by provid- 
ing a larger volume of work. Though the re- 
sulting decrease in cost of production is regard- 
ed by some as compensation for losses already 
incurred, the opinion is growing that the full 
benefits will not be realized until consumers are 
persuaded prices have been entirely liquidated. 

On virtually all steel products, third quarter 
prices have been extended into fourth quarter, 
and while these prices are patently unremuner- 
ative they are stable and not under pressure. 
The course of prices, therefore, will be minute- 
ly scrutinized by important buyers. The be- 
lief on the part of consumers that some portion 
of the saving accruing from the wage reduction 
will be reflected in prices may have a retarding 
effect on actual business in the immediate fu- 
ture. Producers make the point that at current 
low operations the savings will be very small. 

Responsive to an even more stagnant situa- 
tion in demand, steelworks operations this week 
have eased off three points to 29 per cent, with- 
in one point of the low mark set in Labor day 
week. Only Chicago, Cleveland and Birming- 
ham have held their recent rates. There is, 


however, the first indication that the steel ingot 
rate may not be fully responsive to the actual 
production of finished steel; as, for example, at 
Chicago ingot production continues at 28 per 
cent, while structural mills are at 35 per cent, 
plate mills up 5 points to 30 per cent, and sheet 
mills at 40 per cent. When consuming demand 
improves, producers will first pick up their semi- 
finished stocks, so the gain will not be reflected 
immediately in the ingot rate. 

Strip steel producers at Youngstown note a 
slight increase in demand, especially from smal} 
consumers, and look for a moderately good Oc- 
tober and November. Usually an improvement 
in strip requirements foreruns one in sheets. 
The market tone at Youngstown is brighter. 

An unconfirmed report from Detroit credits 
a producer with contracting to supply more than 
100,000 tons of sheets and strip over an indefi- 
nite period to an automotive consumer. All but 
very few of the automobile companies are ready 
to order steel for new models for January show- 
ing, but the discouraging general business sit- 
uation is delaying action on these models, and 
as a consequence current steel requirements con- 
tinue unchanged at a level indicated by a month- 
ly output of 150,000 to 175,000 units. 

The first substantial rail award of the season 
is that of the Chesapeake & Ohio for 45,000 
tons, of which 23,000 tons have been booked by 
Steel corporation subsidiaries, 15,000 tons by 
Inland Steel Co., and 7000 tons by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Last year the Chesapeake & Ohio 
bought 58,600 tons. 

Structural steel awards are less impressive 
this week, at 16,437 tons, compared with 89,600 
tons in the week preceding. Inquiry also has 
tapered. 

STEEL’s composite of steelworks scrap prices is 
down 8 cents to $8.75; the finished steel com- 
posite is unchanged at $48.72; the iron and steel 
composite remains $31.02. 


Composite Market Averages 


Sept. 30 Sept. 23 

Iron and Steel Composite . $31.02 $31.02 
Finished Steel Composite ........... 48.72 48.72 
8.75 8.83 


Steelworks Scrap Composite .......... 





Iron and Steel Compesite:—Pig iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire rods, pipe, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, 
Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, sheets, hot strip, nails, wire, tin plate, pipe. 
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One Three One Ten 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
(Aug., 1931) (June, 1931) (Sept.,1930) (Sept., 1921) 


$31.05 $31.02 $32.65 $35.34 
48.72 48.60 50.87 54.73 
8.70 8.84 12.81 10.97 


bars. Finished Steel 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Melting steel, compressed sheets. 
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Comparative Prices dion; Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Sept. 30, August June Sept. Sept. 30,August June Sept. 





ee ee aN 





e 1931 1931 1931 1930 1931 1931 1931 1930 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .... 18.26 18.26 20.13 Steel bars, Pittsburgh .................... 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.60 
a Sea : 17.00 17.00 17.75 Steel bars, Chicago .....-...s eens 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa. .... 16.50 16.75 17.00 17.90 Steel bars, Philadelphia ................ 1.89 189 1.94 1.89 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 18.26 18.26 18.26 19.13 Iron bars, CRICAZTO ......cscsersrcrserserees 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.75 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................... 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 Shapes, I ittsburgh See ead oe osc 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham .... 12.00 12.00 12.00 14.00 Shapes, Philadelphia. ..................... 1.38 1.76 61.76 = 1.66 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace ........ 18.00 18.25 18.25 18.25 Shapes, Chicago ee ne 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
**No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. .... 17.26 17.51 17.76 19.76 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ae Se ee 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.60 
Malleable, valley ...........:ssssses 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.35 Tank plates, Philadelphia .............. 1.80% 1.80% 1.85% 1.80% 
Malleable, Chicago .............::sssss 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 Tank plates, Chicago ............... wessees 1.70 1.70 61.70 1.70 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 25.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 a ee res, =f 185 1.85 2.10 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. ........ 17.63 17.63 17.63 18.50 name ae ee ee 4 eH a 
ang se, ; : f i .79 103.79 N S, No. 2 i S.eeseee ° i. ° 
Perromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 89.79 aay ee eee Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Chi.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.15 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern shipments *Sheets, No. 24, hot, ann., Chi... 2.55 2.55 2.40 2.60 
based on $11, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Sheets, No. 24 galvan., Chi. ........ 3.05 3.05 2.95 3.25 
Plain Wire, PITCSDUPBA ........ccecessesers 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.30 
COKE Wire nails, Pittsburgh .................... 1.90 1.90 1.80 2.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts...... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.25 
Connellsville furnace, ovens ........ 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 +Comparisons are with old classification No. 24 black sheets, 
Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 SCRAP 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ........ $10.75 10.70 10.30 15.70 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa.. 8.75 8.55 8.75 13.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 7.75 8.25 8.50 12.25 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........ 9.75 9.75 10.00 14.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................ 8.00 8.25 8.25 11.26 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ................+ 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago ....... 10.50 10.50 10.90 14..50 





Sheets 


General Market Continues 
Quiet; Price Reductions Not Ex- 
pected from Wage Cut 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 67 


Pittsburgh—Sheet orders show no 
improvement. September’ business 
set a new low mark for the year in 
declining below the August volume. 
Some seasonal gain had been looked 
for in demands of several industries 
but this buying has failed to mate- 
rialize. Automotive business contin- 
ues dull and little improvement is 
looked for during the greater por- 
tion of October. Demand for roof- 
ing material has shown no seasonal 
increase, and jobbers also show no 
disposition to add to stocks. Pro- 
ducers do not anticipate a reflection 
of wage cuts on sheet prices in view 
of the fact that quotations have been 


sellers report a mild improvement, 
others can see little change in the 
volume of business. Orders for re- 
plenishments are being released slow- 
ly. Published prices generally are 
being adhered to. 
Buffalo—Demand for 
been somewhat smaller during the 
past week, with mills now operating 
at about 30 per cent. No immediate 
improvement is foreseen here. 
Youngstown, O.—The volume of 
new sheet business is unchanged. Op- 
erating rates this week are about 
on a par with those of the past two 
weeks, but makers sense an improve- 
ment in operations during October 


sheets has 


ments. The firm price situation is 
the most noteworthy in years. A little 
tonnage is being entered on _ mill 
books for fourth quarter rolling, 
though hesitancy in contracting is 
noted. A rumor is current of an ex- 
tremely large order for sheets and 
strips, mainly the former, placed with 
a mill to seuth of here by two large 
automobile manufacturers in the De- 
troit district. 

The order is supposed to have called 
for enough material for over 700,000 
automobiles. 
Cincinnati—-Sheet mills in this 
district are looking forward to larger 
demand from the automobile indus- 
try. Production is holding at about 
40) per cent. Prices remain steady. 

Chicago—-Sheet mill operations are 
continuing at 40 per cent. Little 
fourth quarter buying has developed, 
Spot blue an- 
nealed and No. 24 galvanized is on 
the basis of 1.95¢ and 3.00¢, mills, re- 


business in No. 16 


depressed to a greater ee than and probably November. One encour- spectively. 
on other steel products. They plan aging feature is that the trade is en- Five mills of the 10-mill Milwaukee 
to hold to current levels. The unit of the leading independent are 


market usually is 2.40c, Pittsburgh, 
for hot-rolled annealed sheets; 1.85c 
for blue annealed; 2.90c for galva- 
nized, and 3.10e for autobody. Mill 
operations are lower at slightly above 
30 per cent. 

Philadelphia—Sheet demand has 
failed to improve with the approach 
of the fourth quarter. Sales in the 
past week actually were lighter than 
recently. Prices are steady. 
York—While sheet 


New some 


66 


tering upon the final quarter, with 
more steadiness displayed by sheet 
prices than at any preceding time 
this year. Buyers apparently have 
exhausted every effort to obtain low- 
er quotations without success, and 
now, as at Detroit, are falling back 
on the stocks of local jobbers. 
Cleveland—Specifications are not 
reflecting further declines, yet there 
is virtually nothing in sight to drive 
in orders. Consumers continue to be 
heard from with minimum require- 


active, but may go down in a few 
days. 

business con- 
probably 


St. Louis——-Sheet 
tinues quiet. September 
represents the low point of the year, 
both in shipments and new orders. 
Prices are strong. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The two large 
sheet mills in this district continue 
operating slightly above 50 per cent. 
Demand for sheets for building con- 
struction is fair. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 
Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 
Steel Sheets Steel Plates Alloy Steel 
HOT ROLLED No. 10 Pittsburgh, base... 1.60¢ Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Pittsburgh base. ........ss0 1.70¢ Philadelphia, del. ............. 1.80%4c Alloy Quality Bars, 2.65c, mill 
Gary, Ind. Harbor, base. 1.80¢ New York, delivered............ 1.88¢ car cm | fata Alloy 
i 1.85¢ Boston, delivered. ................ 2.00c 4A. 1, iff. ALE. Diff. 
ae Oey = > te 1'99¢ Chicago, base ...................... 1.70¢ SEES 0.25 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
Philadelphia, del. ............. 4 Cleveland, base, for rail. __ | Aeneas 0.55 5100 .80- 1.10 
Birmingham, base................ 1.85¢ a 1.65¢ > Me 1.50 Cr. 0.45 
BLUE ANNEALED No. 9-10 tackewanns. WY. Gass. 1.70¢ 2500 venccncccsnan 2.25 61.00 Cr 
Pittsburgh, DUse ..........0 ' oo Birmingham, base ............ 1.75c to 1.80¢ | eee 0.55 yl) 0.20 
Chicago, district mills........ 1.95¢ Coatesvlile, Pa., base ........ 1.70c Co 1.35 6100 bars ........ 1.20 
Chicago, delivered ............ 2.00c Pacific Coast, C.i.f. .........00000 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ en RST. 3.80 6100 Spring .. 0.95 
Philadelphia, bse saageerrtee . oie gg a * ae 1.95 ¥%e a. Pere 3.80 Cr. Ni. Van. 1.50 
St. UIS, GELNVEPE ........++ , oO ‘arbon Van... 0.95 
RERIREDOMEED”  coisonssutendsesenaiseee 2.00c to 2.05c Os ee eee 0.50 9250 (flats).... 0.25 
Eee Frenciece. IE  coencass 2.50¢ Structural Shapes 4600 .20 to 30 Mo. 9250 (rdsvea.) 0:20 
OT ROLLED ANNEALED No. 24 Pittsburgh, base ............:0 1.60c E 
perch. RID cocinaxcavencoxsss 2.40c Philadelphia, del. .................. 1.76¢c Strip, Hoops Bands 
Gary, Ind. Harbor, base.... 2.50¢ ie 1.85%%¢ 
iueee del dapcuehien 2.55¢ te 1.98%c Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts... 1.65¢ 
Rhine. a 269¢ Chicago, base... 1.70¢ Do, 6 1/16 to 24-in., Pitts. 1.55¢ 
ie Sl ‘s 2.55¢ Cleveland, delivered .......... 1.78%c Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 
Birmingham, base ............. 2 ler, v0 " 
DEE. CE .cssescersaseesescnsions 2.7544¢ Lackawanna, N. Y., base.. 1.70¢ under, Chicé ng a er 1.75¢ 
GALVANIZED No. 24 Birmingham or CORN 1.75c to 1.80¢ Do, 6 1/16 to 24 IM. esssssseee 1.65¢ 
GALVANIZE — 2.90 Pacific Coast, cif, .....:..... 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ Cooperage hoop, Pitts. ........ 1,70c to 1.80¢ 
ge toe oo eheees po ‘ y a os eachaod ri 1.85¢c to.1.95¢ 
Gary, Ind. Harbor, base...... . ole rolled strip, itts., 
agg haem 3.05¢ Bars Cleveland eooccccccsscceessssenee, 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
cone hem a Sete Oe aan SOFT STEEL Worcester, 3 tons, over.. 2.30¢ 
irming i TE “socnieasvenave - : 
; > Pittsburgh, base 1.60c 
me Lows, _ MOBI I LE N 20 a CTNCRSO? RBG sn ccisscieccesescensse 1.70c Rails, Track Material 
: At TOMOB on So 3.10 Birmingham base 1.75c to 1.80¢c Standard bess. and open 
ne uve Lackawanna, N, Y., base... 1.70¢ hearth rails, mill ........... $43.00 
Mrodesicas —— Pacific Coast, cif. ... 2.00c to 2.05c Rel ils, Pi 20 t 
i Yo. 10 he 2.75¢ elay rails, tts., 20 to 
ae sce os meee 3.35 Cleveland, base, local del. 1.65¢ ry | ere $22.00 to $26.00 
Pitts., No. 20 light... soc “Cleveland base, out. del..... 1.65¢ “Ty iene: 20.00 to 24.0 
MILL BLACK No. 28 0 0 
tah te, MELE Bui = Philadelphia, del. .........-.s0:0+ 1.89¢ 80 tO 100 ..rcescscsesreeerserreeeee 24.00 to 27.00 
Pittsburgh, base... -GOC PROT OPM, CIOL. occsceistsnsseceeteass 1.93¢ Light rails, 25-45, mills oy $34.00 
b S 2 75c > 6 = 
Gary DASE... eseserersrereerereseees 2.90 ec Boston, del. ......... sesessesessesesenes 2.00¢ Light rails, C “hicagzo Ns. ie $36.00 
St. LOWS, 9» Ch. nncnernrenseerses . 2 Pittsburgh, cold finish ........ 1.85¢ Angle bars, Chi. base ........ 2.75¢ 
HEAVY COLD ROLLED No. 10 . Pittsburgh, forg. qual. .... 1.90¢ Spikes, railroad, mills ........ 2.70¢ 
Pittsburgh base ........... ners aa RAIL STEEL Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 
Gary, Ind. Harbor, base... yo Chicago Heights _ ........c..e0. 1.60c and smaller, Pitts. ............ 2.70¢ 
Chicago, del. “pag aati i as 2. ha Eastern mills . 1.30¢ Spikes boat, barge, Pitts.... 2.90¢ 
goog ee 276% PHERIDUEEI eerrcesenrnrrmenrn 1.30c to1.35¢ Spikes, railroad, Chi. .......... 2.80¢ 
St. aa ROLLED No. 20 = IRON Track bolts, Pitts., steam 
4 sRIELE? NO. & is 3 "he PURI yicscdrcsketssacicdarxnctone eee 3.80¢ 
PHAMUTET, TABS ccccssescrscsesese 2.95¢ Chicago, base Sls Lolo eat a : 1.70¢ D standard, jobbers .... 73 off list 
Gary. Ind. Harbor, base... 3.05¢ New York, delivered ........ 1.93c to 2.03c Tr: a “polta, Ci ae pen ’ *"3.80c 
: hile , ate ‘ oc i¢k bolts, Chicago 
Chicago. del 3.10¢c Philadelphia, delivered ...... 1.89c to 1.99¢ Tin wteke iN $39.00 
Philadelphia. ” ihpeateelnasehe 3.24c Pittsburgh, refined ............ 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ ATE PLACE, MMS «...0serrererereeees __—" 
, Se es hommes oe 
3 ge eer 3.30%c vote qa tEINFORCI Bolts and Nuts 
Pitts., billet cut lengths...... 1.75¢ 
Tin and Terne Plate Stock lengths, mill ........ 1.60¢ Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi. 
MCTAeg TERE, <sicasscnecsarssavecaee saiee 1.60c to 1.80c Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 


Prices per 100 pound box Pittsburgh 


Tin plate, coke base ............ $5.00 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes 24, unassorted, Ib. 3.15¢ 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 
F.o.b. mills, 100 lb. keg 


Standard wire nails ............ $1.90 and 2.00 
Cement coated nails ............ 1.90 and 2.00 
Galvanized nails .................6.. 3.90 and 4.00 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ................ 2.35c and 2.45¢c 
Galvanized staples ............ 2.60c and 2.70c 
Barbed wire, gail................. 2.55c and 2.65c 
Annealed fence wire ........ 2.35¢c and 2.45c 
Galvanized Wire ........:00 2.80c and 2.90c 
Woven wire fencing, (9- 

Pa ED -ccdsesess ... $55.00 and $60.00 


(12% ga. and lig hter) ... 60.00 and 65.00 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 
Plain wire. 6-9 gage ........ 2.20¢ 
Spring wire .... es 3.20¢ 
Joliet, DeKalb, “Waukegan, Ill.. An- 
derson, Ind.. Chicago, $1 over Pitts.- 
Cleve.; Duluth and Worcester, Mass.. $2 
higher; Fairfield. Ala., $3 higher 


Rivets 
Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. ...... 2.50¢ 
Struc., c.l., Chicago ...... 2.60¢ 


7/16-in, smaller, Pitts....70. 10 and 5 off 
Chi., Cleve. ........ 70. 10 and 5 off 
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Chi., rail steel ........... . 1.35¢ to 1.60¢ 
Chi., rail steel, bridge and 


culv So ERE eee 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
Philadelphia, cut lengths... 1.94¢ to 1.95¢ 
Cleveland, cut lengths . 1.75¢ 


Cold Finished Bars, Shafting 


jase, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Buffalo and Cleveland.... 2.10¢ 
Shafting, turned and 

ground, Pittsburgh, Cum- 

berland, Md. ....... . 2.45¢ to 2.90¢e 


Corrosion, Heat Rosiens Allloys 


Base, Pittsburgh 
18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates, 31c; bars, 28c. 


A B Cc D 
i eo 19¢ 20.5¢ 23c 28¢ 
Plates. ......c0. 21c 22.5¢c 25c 30c 
Sheets ........ 26c 27.5¢ 30¢ 35¢ 
Hot strip... 19¢ 20.5¢ 23c 28¢ 
Cold strip.... 28c 29.5¢ 32¢c 37¢c 


Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 
15/18% inc., C over 18/23% inc.. D over 
23/30%. ; 


Wrought Washers 


Carloads, Pitts. dist.......... $6.50 to $6.75 off 
Carloads, Chicago dist......7.00 to 7.45 off 


large consuming trade for full-case 
lots apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .......... 73 and 10 oft 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 
Eagle list . .73 and 10 off 
MACHIN E BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
without nuts .. sinserercees tO ANG 40. 0ff 
Tire bolts .. : ..... 60, 10 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkgs.; 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 

Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 
Semifinished . 73 and 10 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled .. sees - ...80-10-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....85-10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


Milled sas ER: 
Upset 1 in. and smaller. 80-10-5 off 
Upset, larger than 1 in. 80-5off 


Cut Nails, Chain, dome 


Cut nails, ¢c.l. Pittsburgh ....... ..2.500€ 
Do, less carloads, 5 kegs or over, 2.71 5c; 
less than 5 kegs 2.90c. 

Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1% in....33 1/3 off 

Sheet piling, Pitts 1.906 
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Bars 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 6 


Chicago—-With a slow demand for 
cold-finished bar products in the au- 
tomotive parts field, deformed bars 
continue to lead in shipments, and 
30 per cent bar mill operations are 


maintained. Schedules indicate mod- 
erately heavier specifications next 
month, despite little automotive 


promise. Attractive business prob- 
ably would bring out concessions be- 
low the 1.70c, Chicago, base, as many 
consumers still see possibility of low- 
er prices following more general steel 
wage reductions. Possibility of price 
cuts soon on farm equipment is ex- 
pected to develop fresh business and 
resumption of implement operations 
on a small scale. A number of con- 
cerns in a position to accumulate 
stocks of finished goods plan to start 
up in November to reduce unemploy- 
ment among laid-off forces. 

New York—Bar orders comprise 
a better tonnage, although the im- 
provement is not marked. Commer- 
cial steel bars are 1.60c, Pittsburgh; 
common iron bars, 1.60¢ to 1.70c. 

Philadelphia—Steel bars are steady 
at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, with light buy- 
ing mostly for nearby delivery. Iron 
bars are 1.60c to 1.70c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh—Steel bar business 
during September’ showed little 
change from the August volume. Mis- 
cellaneous demand improved silght- 
ly in some directions, but the auto- 
motive-industry reduced its require- 
ments. Producers usually are nam- 
ing 1.60c, Pittsburgh, on what new 
business is being placed although 
fourth quarter contracting is light. 

Cleveland —— Merchant steel bar 
specifications reflect anything but im- 
provement, yet hold to a weekly mini- 
mum that in itself is somewhat 
steady. Operations among this dis- 
trict’s manufacturers taking bar 
stock are still of a depressed nature. 
Automobile forging shops continue 
to be in the same category of re- 
stricted commitments. The 1.65c, 
Cleveland, base is firm for both local 
and outside delivery on current small- 
lot orders. 


Cold-Finished September 


Demand at Low for Year 
Cold Finished Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—Cold-finished bar ship- 
ments and new business continue 
quieter than a month ago and Sep- 
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Small Demand from Automotive 


Industry 
Fourth Quarter Buying Light 


Depresses Market— 


tember business marked a new low 
level for 1931 to date. Outlook for 
the automotive industry in October 
is poor and little improvement in 
demand is looked for from that in- 
dustry until late in the month. Re- 
quirements of other industries are 
unchanged and generally dull with 
the possible exception of textile and 
shoe machinery builders. Contract- 
ing is being done at the recent mar- 
ket of 2.10c, base, Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland—Neither specifications 
nor inquiries have expanded this 
week, with the result commitments 
are in the same relatively depressed 
state as heretofore. Automotive 
parts manufacturers in this district 
are heard from only occasionally, 
other branches of activity are dull. 


Plates 


tions 


The 2.10¢c, Cleveland, base is fairly 
firm on new quotations. 


Tin Plate Demand Slower; 
Price Cut Anticipated 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—tTin plate activity con- 
tinues to moderate gradually with 
operations now slightly above 40 per 
cent, against 45 per cent recently, 
September shipments were slightly 
smaller than those of August and new 
business also is lighter. Estimates on 
the packs of corn, tomatoes, peas and 
beans place the 1931 total at slight- 
ly less than 25 per cent below the 
1930 pack. A reduction of 40 per 
cent is expected in tomatoes while 
the pack of corn is likely to approxi- 
mate the 1930 total. Tin plate con- 
tinues $5, Pittsburgh, per base box, 
although there are reports of a prob- 
able reduction before the end of the 
year. 


Chicago Mills Advance Opera- 
Five Points—More Tank 
Work Nearing Active Stage 
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Chicago—-With the start in the 
rolling of 48,200 tons of structural 
material for the Chicago postoffice, 
plate mill operations have risen 5 
points to 30 per cent. Occasional 
short-term plate contracts are made 
on the 1.70c, Chicago, base. No im- 
portant tank work has. been let, 
while about 12,000 tons are poten- 
tially active in the Mid-Continent, 
East Texas and Pacific coast oil 
fields. 

New York—Plate prices at 1.70c, 
Coatesville, Pa., continue easy. Buy- 
ing is from hand to mouth, with little 
consuming interest in forward re- 
quirements. Tank and pipe work is 
negligible, and delay attends the 
placing of shipbuilding contracts. 

Philadelphia—Plate prices are 
easy. Action may be taken this week 
on the award of 11 destroyers for 
the navy. Indications are that five 
will go to a navy yard, and two each 
to the Bath Iron Works, United Dry 
Dock Co., and Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works has awarded 350 tons of fab- 
ricated plates for separators for a 
coal breaker at Scranton, Pa. 

Pittsburgh——Plate demand is quiet 
and unchanged, with September busi- 
ness lacking in improvement over 
the August volume. Orders for 


tanks and river equipment are light 
and action on pending work in the 
latter is slow to develop. Produ- 
cers are naming 1.60c, Pittsburgh, 
on fourth quarter business, although 
little inquiry is appearing. 

Cleveland—-Specifications still are 
meager. The 1.60c, Pittsburgh, base 
is firm, and is being affirmed on 
all projects carrying into fourth 
quarter. An eastern shipbuilding in- 
terest is advertising here for 600 
riveters to work off large unfilled 
orders. D. W. McGrath & Sons Co., 
Columbus, O., has the contract at 
$152,041 for a standby tank, Alum 
Creek, Columbus, O. 


Contracts Placed 


600 tons, 3/16 and %-inch tunnel liner 
plate, Cle Elum federal project, Wash- 
ington, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Winston Bros., Minneapolis, 
general contractors. 

150 tons, pipe line dredge for United 
States engineers, St. Louis district, 
to Dravo Contracting Co., Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, tanks and storage terminal 
equipment for Liberty Petroleum Co., 
Linnton, Oreg., and Fletcher Oil Co., 
Vancouver, Wash., to Steel Tank & 
Pipe Co., Portland, Oreg. 


Contracts Pending 


Unstated tonnage, Alum creek standby 
tank, Columbus, O.; D. W. McGrath & 
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Sons Co., Columbus, contractor at 


$152,041. 


Wage Cut Is General; 
Zone Plan Is Set Up 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


the identical establishments in July, 
1930, mainly a reflection of curtailed 
working time. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence board's index of the cost of liv- 
ing in August this year was 9.3 per 
cent lower than in August, 1930. 
The index is down 14 points from 
August, 1923, when the steel wage 
rates just discarded were estab- 
lished. 

At Washington, the attitude of ad- 
ministration leaders President 
Hoover would not comment—was 
summed up in the statement by Sec- 
retary of Labor Doak that the wage 
cuts are “deplorable.” 

Walter S. Gifford, director general 
of the President’s employment re- 
lief committees, who also is a direc- 
tor in the Steel corporation, reiter- 
ated ‘“‘we ought to make every effort 
to maintain the wage scale.”’ 

Some efforts to organize _ stee! 
workers are being made at Pitts- 
burgh, where William Z. Foster, 
leader of the radicals in the strike 
of 1919, is speaking of ‘‘local strikes 
against wage cuts and speedups.’’ 


Ask Chicago Building 
Trades To Take Cut 


Chicago—Union building mechan 
ics are being asked by Chicago em 
ployers to accept at least a temporary 
wage cut to permit work to go ahead 
on a proposed city-wide program of 
modernization of old structures. Ed- 
ward M. Craig, executive secretary of 
the Building Construction Employers’ 
association, declares that the imme- 
diate future of Chicago’s building in 
dustry holds no worth-while en- 
couragement, aside from public con- 
struction work, and that if a wage 
reduction is accepted, it need only 
apply at this time on the moderniza 
tion work that is planned. 


Morse Chain Books Orders 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., divi- 
sion of the Borg-Warner Co., Chicago, 
has received orders from six large auto- 
mobile manufacturers in the past 
month for timing sprockets and chains 
to be used as standard equipment. 
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Railroads 


Chesapezke & Ohio 
Placed—New 
Cars Near Award 


Rails 


York. Subway 
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New York American Car & 
Foundry Co. is low on 300 to 1500 sub- 
way cars for the local board of 
transportation. Apart from this and 
the opening of bids by some rail- 
roads in this district on fourth-quar- 
ter steel requirements, the railroad 
market remains decidedly dull. 

No competitive bidding on lots of 
over 500 cars makes it appear assured 
that not over this number of subway 
cars will be purchased by the board 
of transportation. This number would 
require approximately 8500 tons of 
rolled material, including a substan- 
tial tonnage of sheets and 1500 tons 
of H axles. On the basis of 300 cars, 
prices are about 27 per cent under a 
similar let awarded American Car & 
Foundry Co. in October, 1929. About 


est list involving 50 units. 

Philadelphia—Pennsylvania  rail- 
road has placed orders for the con- 
struction of chassis and mechanical 
parts for 60 freight locomotives for 
which the electrical equipment was 
awarded six months ago. Parts in- 
clude driving wheels, axles, trucks, 
frames and cabs. Lima Locomotive 
Works, Lima, O., will build 30, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Eddy- 
stone, ra. 10, and the Penn- 
sylvania railroad 10 in its shops, Al- 
toona, Pa. The contract involves 
$2,500,000. 

Pittsburgh—The market for rail 
road equipment is extremely dull. 
Specifications against old orders are 
light and smaller than a month ago, 
while new business is lacking. In- 
quiry is deferred on track equipment 
and little activity is appearing in the 
car market. Light rails are moving 
slowly. Relaying rails also are dull. 
Offerings of the latter are fairly plen- 
tiful but prices are steady. 

Chicago - Moderately 
prospects again exist in the steel 
rail market, due to further releases 
for October and the award of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio rails. While it 
appeared recently that rail mill op- 
erations would have to go down by 
Oct. 1, fresh schedules give virtual 
assurance that October rail mill pro- 
duction can be maintained at prob- 
ably 25 per cent. Fair releases for 
track supplies have occurred and a 
pick-up is expected early in October. 


brighter 


Cleveland—Chesapeake & Ohio has 
placed 45,000 tons of 110 and 130- 
pound steel rails among four mills. 
To two of the United States Steel 


Corp. subsidiaries was allocated 23, 
000 tons; Inland Steel Co. took 15.,- 
000 and Bethlehem Steel Co., 7000 
tons. The inquiry had been before 
the market for about two weeks and 
was allocated somewhat sooner than 
anticipated. This total compared 
with 58,600 tons bought last year. 


Car Orders Placed 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, one com 
bination baggage and mail gasoline 
electric rail motor car, to J. G. Brill 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Ek. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., one nar 
row tank car to General American 
Tank Car Corp., Chicago. 

Pennsylvania railroad, mechanical parts 
and chassis for 60 freight locomotives 
for which electrical equipment was 
placed last spring, allocated as fol- 
lows: Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, 
O., 30 units; Pennsylvania railroad, 
Altoona, Pa., shops, 10 units; West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Eddy- 
stone, Pa., 20 units. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 45,000 tons, 110 and 
130-pound rails, allocated as follows: 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiaries, 
23,000 tons; Inland Steel Co., 15,000 
tons; Bethlehem Steel Co., 7000 tons. 

Seattle municipal street railway, 500 
tons 87-pound, 7-inch plain open- 
hearth steel girder rails, to Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 


Car Orders Pending 


Poard of transportation, New York, 
300 to 1500 subway cars; American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York, low 


Where Sheet Iron Goes 


Washington—Analyzing sales in 
1929 by manufacturing plants in the 
copper, tin and sheet iron work in- 
dustries, the bureau of the census 
finds 23.3 of sales was made to hotels, 
municipalities,. home and _ building 
owners, 17.4 to contractors and pub 
lic utilities, 17.3 to manufacturers, 
15.1 to retailers, 18.9 to wholesalers 
and 8 to manufacturers owning 
wholesale branches. The total sales 
by the plants analyzed in 1929 totaled 
$206,285,000. 


Discover Siberian Ore 


Near Kuznetzstroy one of the 
largest Siberian iron ore deposits 
has been discovered by Russian 
scientists, rendering out of date all 
previous estimates of Russian ore. 
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. ere . : . 250 tons, separators, west end coal 
Aw ards Le wre After Last breaker, Scranton, Pa., to Frank 
ruc ure Week’s Activity — 6300-Ton Weaver Co., Lansdale, Pa. McCarter 
. * — “5 Iron Works, Norristown, Pa., award- 
Garage and Church Leads ed 90 tons fabricated plates for this 
Inquiry Limited at Chicago project. 


tons, plant for Borst-Foster-Dix- 


—New York Jobs Slow Clos- 230 
a es ing field Co.. Boston, to Lyons Iron 
Works, Manchester, N. H. 


225 tons, gas office building, Royal Oak, 
Mich., to McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
67 Bethlehem, Pa. 
200 tons, bridge for Wabash railroad, 
near St. Louis, to American Bridge 
New York—New York Central will 3000 tons, bridge over St. Lawrenc Co., Chicago. 
150 tons, highway bridge, Massachu- 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 


construct a warehouse here to take river between St. Gregoire de eae fiaia itts 
, 4 ~ Montmorency and_ St. Petronille setts, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
approximately 7500 tons of struc- de l’Ile @’Orleans, to Eastern burgh 
j a ¢ > j > “J ‘ ‘ “i bid Ty - % ; 
tural material. The same interest Canada Steel & Iron Works Ltd., 130 tons, bridge for Wabash railroad, 
closed this week on about 3000 tons Quebec, Que. Conception, Mo., to Stupp Bros. 
of shapes for other construction. 1200 tons, bridge, Hornell, N. Y., for the Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis. 
While considerable structural busi- agg a to “ng csi neeee 125 tons, ‘goes ie for ee 
oe : ss - oO., Mt. ernon, O., nrough New- Maryland railroad, to American 
ness he re iS in sight, current pur hall Co., Cleveland, contractor. Bridge Co.. Pittsburgh. 
chasing is slow. Shapes are held at 700 tons, bvildine for Wall Street 100 tons, plant, Galion, O., for Gled- 
1.70c, eastern mill. ‘ournal, New York, to McClintic hill Road Machinery Co., to J. W. 
Philadelphia Protections on Reocnupesscnye Curp., Bethlehem, Pa. eye er te — 
: : 600 Ss ildings , sver Bros T. J. Shirtzinger, Columbus, O., con- 
structural material at lower prices , ke tonsa, buildings for Lever Bros., spy - 
eps : 4 Sdgewater, N. J.. to Jones & Laugh- tractor 
are fairly well cleaned up, imparting lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 100 tons, highway bridge. Erie county, 
certain strength to the 1.70c, eastern 580 tons, reformatory for e ow- N. Y., to Lackawanna Steel Construc- 
) y men, Ho , 
mill, base. New inquiry is light. ard, R. IL. to 'J'.ehigh Structural tion Co., Buffalo. 
. Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. Lat Ss, , ately, insti é 
Pittsburgh—Inquiry and awards ron —ehal 100 tons, approximately, institutions 
‘$5 tons, addition to Reid Ice Cream group, Palmetto street, New Orleans, 


Bridge & Iron Co., 


have declined to a new low level in Co. plant, 141st street, New York. to Virginia 

the fabricated structural steel mar- to Lehigh Structural Steel Co Roanoke, Va., through George J. 

ket. Pending work also is light, but Allentown, Pa. Glover Co. Inc., New Orleans, con- 

specifications for plain material are —- tons, bridge, Sheldon Junction, ene 

sustained somewhat by work on old Pienanmeia de adel ae =— C t t p ndin 

‘ ‘ : a li railroad, o MecClintic 

orders. This is particularly true Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa atone ” 3 

“ y 1a arrer Pe ies °C lai \r . . 7 hice 

among the larger fabricators. Plain 350 tons, station for Canadian Na S000 tons, dirigible hangar for navy 

shapes are quoted 1.60c, Pittsburgh, tional Railways, St. John, N. B., to department, Sunnydals, Calif., Wal- 
lace Bridge & Structural Steel Co 


which is being continued in the St. John Drydock & Shipbuilding 
Co., St. John. 


fourth quarter. 


Seattle, low. 


300 tons, addition, Montreal General 7500 tons, warehouse, New York, for 














Cleveland Specifications against hospital, Montreal, Que., to Domin New York Central railroad, 
contracts are fairly well maintained, ion Bridge Co. Ltd., Lachine Lock 1500 tons, highway bridge, Lane county, 
but new projects for figuring are Que. )kla.; bids soon. 
slow to develop. The 1.60¢, Pitts- pan ican ane! York Rapid Transit Co 600 tons, 2ymnasium, Westwood, Calif 
burgh, base on plain shapes is well elevated platform, Linden boul 500 tons, school, Queens, N. Y. 

nts Maman av : I ; vard, Brooklyn. N. Y.. to National 100 tons, highway bridge, Muskegon, 
observed. Plans have just been is- Bridge Co., Long Island City, N. ¥ Mich : 
sued on the sub-mall exposition hall. 265 tons. public school additions, Baraga 100 tons, school, Union City, N. J 

s : P : ‘ Vakefiek 2. , ; S, + ’ “9 eh a . 

Chicago—Inquiry in this area and ~osaipe field, Mich., to Worden-Al- 100 tons, school No. 242, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
at western points is limited to about Pte ames gh ins soe greg nore res ‘oot 
~ ‘ . . -b2 tons, electrification work for Penn- opened Sept. 15, general contract no 
5000 : > r vers : ‘ 

»( be tons, including several small Sylvania railroad, to Belmont Tron yet awarded 

projects on the coast. A few utility Works, Philadelphia; 190 tons through 800 tons, state highway bridges, New 
jobs are included. Further conces tony . Hill) New York, 72 tons York 

- _ r > ‘ 1rough are Construction Co., Phila 250 tons, First Congregational church, 

CS 2AG ‘ § rhe d ’ £ . 
sion: in prices of plain material, not delphia. contr-etors. Lexington and Eizhtieth streets, New 
including wide flange beams, are 250 tons, postoffice, Penetanguishen York. 
made for occasional individual proj Ont., to Reid & Brown Structural 47 tons, bridge Irwins, N. Y¥ or 
ects, although a few contracts, coy Steel & Iron Works, Toronto, Ont Mrie railroad. 

id ‘ 230 tons, school, Fieldston, N. Y 
Tr , 2 ( ave ave _ - ’ , ’ 
oe about 30 days, have been 200 tons, theater, Washington, for Cran 
signed on the basis of 1.70c, Chicago. dall Theaters Inc. 

Opinions differ as to whether the 200 tons, state bridges, New Hampshire 

‘ 3 2 ( S 0S .a . J <9. das close 

steel wage cuts will result in more Awards * d a" ie , seep Hiigegyet Bh Mey Reser 

Ct. 10. . ye ls  € ; ’ Ler’ - 

extended pressure against the struc S ompare ury department, Washington, archi 
tural steel pice. Structural mill op — tect. 

. - . é Ss F @ wridoe a Y f 
erations are up 5 points this week to ‘ 185 tons, bridge, Croxton, N. J., for 
pa : Awards this week oe 16.437 Mrie railroad. 
>> per cent of capacity. Awards last week* 89.700 28 tons. bridge Hanafer, Utah: bids 

° ° . ‘ ‘ « é a Sdetuoueneas 

Birmingham, Ala. — Fabricating heranié to k - “4 opened 

i ards oO weeks ag ' b a 

shops are down a little, now on four . ae s ago ‘avs 36,072 

lays a week C mete are a li Awards this week in 1930.. 14,387 a: ; 

days a week. ontracts are a little Av. weekly awards. 1930 35.242 The Cincinnati Milling Machine 
more numerous but for small lots : igs rail eel inte . ‘ineinnati as : > Cin- 
Av. weekly awards, 1931... 37,382 ~0., Cincinnati, was host to the Cin 
G PI d \v. weekly awards, Sept... 62,558 PaaS ajo eee 
ontracts ace Total awards to date, 1930..1,421,345 oenae. = dinner and an inspec 
300 tons, church and apartment. Total awards to date, 1931..1,495,295 a altel through the plant. Fred A 

Broadway and 178rd street, New Revised ese Spesiaima of the company, ane 

York, to George A. Just Co., Long H. W. Koller, club president, made 

Island City, N. Y addresses. 
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Concrete 
Bars 


REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago—Contracts for 12 Illinois 
reinforcing bar road paving, grading 
and bridge construction jobs, includ- 
ing 290 tons of paving work, were 
let Sept. 23 at Springfield, Ill. Status 
of road and bridge work let on Sept. 
8 is uncertain because of a circuit 
court decision holding unconstitu- 
tional the Illinois prevailing wage 
law. This affects nearly 1000 tons 
of reinforcing bars, besides 26 miles 
of grading and 20 bridge sections. 
Reinforcing bar prices are nominal 
except for road and bridge work. 

Philadelphia Reinforeing bars 
are softer at 1.50e to 1.55e, Pitts- 
burgh, on stock lengths, the inside 
figure being more. representative. 
Rail steel is 1.30¢c, eastern mills. This 
week's business is featured by the 
Placing of 800 tons for two Balti- 
more bridges. 

Buffalo 
continues on a fairly” satisfactory 


Reinforeing bar demand 


basis, with one order for 250 tons 
booked locally during the past week 
and several others of medium size 
still pending. Belated construction 
activity is counted on to give the 
final quarter a good start in the 


sale of bars. 


Pittsburgh September business 
declined moderately from that of 
August despite a slight improve 


ment in specifications late in the 


month. Additional seasonal deciine 
is anticipated for October, although 
a fair volume of business remains 
pending. New inquiry is light 
Prices are only fairly firm at 1.60¢e 
for stock lengths and 1.75e for cut 
lengths. 
Cleveland 
projects before district fabricators 


The several good-sized 


are slow going to awards. Plans are 
out for the underground exposition 
hall. E. H. Latham Co., Columbus, 
O., contractor, will purchase the steel 
tor the Bedford, O., grade crossing, 
and Heeker-Moon Co. are contractors 
on the Mine Mile croek development 


locally. 


Contracts Placed 


24900 tons, locks for Intercoastal canai 
New Orleans, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; R. F. Fow 
ler, major, United States Engineer 
ing Corps., in charge of construction 

800 tons. Bohemia river and Marshy 

Hook bridges, Baltimore, to Kalman 

Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Va., through 
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New Orleans Canal Placed 
Lllinois 
Still Uncertain—September 
Business Off Moderately— 
Pending Total Up Slightly 
To 9105 Tons 





Roadwork Status 
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Sanford & Brooks, Baltimore. 

250 tons, public utilities building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to unstated Buffalo pro- 
ducer. 

225 tons, postoffice, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

222 tons, institutional group, Palmet 
to street, New Orleans, to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., through 
George J. Glover Co., Inc., New Or 
leans, contractor. 

140 tons, court house, Clarksburg, W 
Va., to Kalman Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., through Hutter Construc 
tion Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

136 tons, board of public works, She 
boygan, Wis., to Concrete Engineer 
ing Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

i00 tons, warehouse for Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Te. Co.. Chicago, to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, bustu.us, Indianapolis, for 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.. Chico, to 
Hugh J. Baker Co., Indianapolis 
100 tons, Hil nois ronxd work io Olne 


J. Dean & Co., Chicago 


Contracts Pending 


1900 tons, Madden dam, Panama canal 
Peterson, Shirley & Gunther, Omaha 

Works also in 
cludes %0 tons structurals for powell 
plant adjoining 

1500 tons, substructure, postoffice build 


Nebr., contractors. 


ing, Washington, and foundation, in 
terstate commerce building; MeClos 
key & Co... Philadelphia, contractor 


on both projects. 

1400 tons, double conduit sewer, Nin 
Mile creek from St. Clair avenue to 
East 152nd street, Cleveland; Hecker 
Moon Co., Cleveland. contractor; bids 
readvertised from Aug. 19. 

1100 tons. breakwater, Santa Moni 
‘alif.; bids soon 


930 tons, grade crossing elimination 
Bedford, ©.; E. H. Latham Co., Co 
lumbus, ©., contractor 

600 tons, 2Zymnasium lniversity of! 
California, Los Angeles ids being 
taken. 

100 tons, hangar Sunnvvat Calit 
ids opened 
0 tons, Municipal bridge Universit 








Awards Compared 


Ries 
Awards this week 1,981 
Awards last week 2.554 


11,239 
11,422 


Awards two weeks ago 
Awards this week in 1930 


Av. weekly awards, 1930 6,999 
Av. weekly awards, 1931 6,908 
\v. weekly awards, Sept 6,672 


Total wards to date, 1930 281,086 
Total awards to date, 1931 276,336 








avenue, Philadelphia; bids Sept. 30. 

300 tons, two unnamed projects, Phila- 
delphia; one for 170 tons, the other 
for 130 tons. 

200 tons, substructure, department of 
justice building, Washington; Ceisel 
& Co., Milwaukee, contractor. 

200 tons, bridge, Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia; bids Oct. 7. 

125 tons, reservoir, Helena, Mont.; 


bids Sept. 28. 
“0 tons, highway work, Monterey 
county, Calif.; bids Oct. 14. 


Illinois Law Holds 
Up Road Work 


Chicago—-A further tie-up of rein- 
forcing bar and structural steel proj- 
ects for bridge and highway construc- 
tion in Illinois, for the third time this 
season, may occur because of the 
vexing prevailing wage law enacted 
several months ago by the legisl- 
ture. The law has been held uncon- 
stitutional in an opinion of Circuit 
Judge Charles G. Briggle, at Spring- 
field, Ill., and the case now comes to 
the Illinois Supreme Court for a test 
of the law’s ultimate constitutional 
ity. 

The opinion was given in a tax 
payer’s test suit, and the case will be 
speeded for the October term of the 
Illinois highway 
lepartment officials will confer with 
representatives from the state attor 
ney general's office to determine what 
steps to follow, in the light of the 


state’s high court. 


ruling by Judge Briggle. 

Approximately $3,000,000 in road 
work, on which bids were received 
Sept. 15, has not yet been contracted 
for, and the state will seek guidance 
on what course to follow. The state 
ilready has awarded general con 
tracts on a large share of the $4,543, 
161 letting of Sept. 8, and the status 
of this work also is subject to a rul 
ing from the attorney general. The 
Sept. 8 letting included 98.6 miles of 
paving, calling for more than 90( 
tons of rail steel reinforcing bars, 26 
miles of grading, and also 20 bridge 
ections 

Work may go ahead on awards al 
ready made, it is stated, pending ac 
tion by the Illinois supreme court 
provided the question of legality i 
not raised in the new litigation. The 
law was held unconstitutional in the 
circuit court on the ground that it 
interferes with the right to contract; 
that the law is vague and does not 


preseribe proper procedure for the 


appeal board; that it deprives per 
sons who desire to labor of that 
privilege; and that it is class legisla 
rion 
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Sales Volume Below August as 


trip 


Buyers Delay Covering—Prices 
Hold Fairly Steadily 
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Pittsburgh—-Strip steel sales ar 
slow and unimproved, with Septem- 
ber business moderately smaller than 
that of August. Orders from the 
automotive industry are small and 
little improvement is looked for un- 
til late October. Prices are well 
maintained on new business with 
1.55e¢ and 1.65¢e the market for hot 
strip while cold-rolled strip is 2.15c 
to 2.25e. Production is spotty, sched- 
ules being made up for only a short 
time ahead. The general average 
for hot mills is around 20 per cent, 
with cold mills at 15 per cent. 

New York—A mild improvement 
in strip business has been in evidence 
here for the past two weeks. De- 
mand still is greatly restricted, but 
sellers are hopeful that improvement 
will continue into October. Hot strip 
is unchanged at 1.55cec and _ 1.65e, 
Pittsburgh, and cold-rolled strip at 
2.15¢e, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia—Less activity is man- 
ifested in steel strip, but prices are 
unchanged at 1.55e to 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, for cold-rolled and _  2.15c, 
Pittsburgh, for cold-rolled. 

Youngstown, O.—Buying of hot- 
rolled strip has picked up to an en- 
couraging degree and is being fol- 
lower by cold-rolled. Partsmakers 
again are becoming interested in de- 
liveries, indicating revival in the au- 
tomotive industry. Since strip buy- 
ing usually precedes sheet buying by 
several weeks, this movement is re- 
garded by sheet makers as signifi- 
cant for the immediate future. 

Cleveland—Unchanged prices on 
strip for fourth quarter are well re- 
ceived by consumers. Current busi- 
ness is light, minimum requirements 
from most customers’ orders sched- 
ing greatly reduced operating sched- 
ules. Hot-rolled strip is 1.55¢e and 
1.65e, Pittsburgh, depending on 
width. Cold-rolled strip is feature- 
less and in dull demand at 2.15c, 
Cleveland minimum. 

Chicago—Cold-rolled stripmakers 
see little possibility of increasing 
shipments to the Detroit automotive 
market the first half of October. Few 
fourth quarter contracts have been 
made, and 2.15c, Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land, is nominal. 


Panama Canal Takes Bids 


New York — United States Steel 
Products Co. is low on 2570 galvan- 


ized steel sheets for corrugated roof- 
ing for Panama with a bid of $3,647- 
.49. W. Ames & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., is low on 50,000 pounds of 
track spikes. Bids on 10,000 pounds 
of track bolts were cancelled. Crescent 
Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Trenton, 
N. J., is low on 2000 feet of copper 
cable at $1194 and General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., on 16,000 feet 
at $1720. U. S. Electric Export Co., 
New York, at $4390, is low on 100,000 
feet of rigid steel conduit. 





Operations Sag 3 Points 
To Average 29 Per Cent 


Youngstown, O.—Ingot production 
is down nine points from last week 
to 30 per cent of capacity. Twenty- 
two open hearths of 66 are melting, 
against 26 last week. Republic Steel 
activity is unchanged at 35, Sheet & 
Tube is down 10 points to 25, Car- 








Per Cent 


Operations this week .................. 29 
Operations last week.................. 22 
Operations two weeks ago ........ 32 
Operations this week, 1930........ 56 
High for 1931, (March 19) ...... 57 
Low for 1931, (Sept. $) ............ 28 








or 


negie Steel is down five points to 35 
and Sharon Steel Hoop is unchanged 
at 20 per cent ingot capacity engaged. 
Blast furnace operations, with seven 
blowing for four steelmakers, are 
unchanged. 

Philadelphia—FEastern ingot pro- 
duction is off a point from last week 
and is now at 30 per cent of capacity. 
A leading mill here is at 30-31 per 
cent, off fractionally. 

Buffalo—District steelworks oper- 
ations are down six points this week 
to 35 per cent of capacity, due to the 
“off’’ week at the local Republic 
Steel Corp. plant. There are 13 open 
hearths making steel out of 37 in 
the district. 

Pittsburgh—Ingot production con- 
tinues to decline now being down 
three points this week to. barely 
above 25 per cent. Blast furnace 
schedules remain at their lowest lev- 
el of nine active stacks out of 54 


steelworks furnaces. Changes in fin- 
ishing mill operations are downward, 
with sheets and tin plate lower at 
around 30 and 40 per cent respec- 
tively. Strip holds around 20, pipe 
at 20 66 30. 

Cleveland—Open-hearth schedules 
are continued into this week at the 
same rate as last with 12 furnaces of 
a possible 34 melting, or at 35 per 
cent rate. Each of the district’s four 
mills is unchanged. Nine independ- 
ent open hearths are active. 

Chicago—Ingot production is con- 
tinued at 28 per cent, and finishing 
mill operations show virtually no 
change. Active steelworks blast fur- 
naces number nine of 36. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Ingot produc- 
tion is being held around 30 per 
cent of capacity, nine open-hearth 
furnaces in operation. Six furnaces 
at Fairfield and three at Gadsden are 
making steel. 


Warehouse Sales Slow; 
Hopes Held for Gains 


Warehouse Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—-Sales still lack sea- 
sonal improvement, business for some 
being smaller in August, the poorest 
month of 1931. Prices are irregular 
Ju some products though no changes 
have been made in official quota- 
tions. 

“hiladelphia 
tember was on a parity with August, 
making the fourth consecutive month 
of light but even trading. Disap- 
pointment is manifested that a sea- 
sonal rise did not appear, yet con- 
tinued steadiness is taken as indi- 
cating the low is being touched. 

Cleveland—Sales present discour- 
agement in that no expansion over 
August was recorded in September, 
demand from week to week continu- 
ing to be approximately of the same 
proportions as during the summer 
products down the 

seem so. affected. 


Business in Sep- 


months. Most 
warehouse list 
Prices are unchanged. 
Cincinnati—Materials are moving 
at an unimproved rate; demand for 
September was little better than in 


August. Individual orders continue 
light. Prices are unchanged. 


St. Louis—While reporting busi 
ness unusually dull during Septem 
ber, warehouses report outlook for 
the next month or six weeks more 
promising than at any time since 
last spring. The improvement is not- 
ed principally in the general manu- 
facturing demand. 


has changed its name to MacCam- 
mon Machinery Corp. 
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Pipe 


PIPE) PRICES, 


Pittsburgh—Demand is made up 
mostly of small miscellaneous or- 
ders. Little business in large in- 
dividual lots is pending in line pipe, 
while standard pipe has failed to 
show its anticipated seasonal im- 
provement. Oil country goods con- 
tinue quiet. Tubes and tubing are 
moving in light volume. 

New York— Merchant pipe resale 
market is stronger with producers 
establishing 60 per cent off the list 
as the minimum on_ consignment 
stocks. 

Chicago 
utility orders for cast pressure pipe 
are being placed, amounting to 2000 
contract has been 


Several fair sized public 


tons. General 
awarded for 12,000 tons of 56-inch 
pipe for Lincoln, Nebr., purchase to 
be concrete, cast, or both. Bids will 
be received Oct. 1 for 12,000 feet 
of 2 to 6-inch pipe for Ambia, Ind. 
Ironwood, Mich., has awarded 3600 
feet of 6 to 10-ineh pipe. Chicago 
delivered quotations for the larger 
east diameters are $40 to $43. 

Birmingham, Ala. Pipe demand 
is light, new lettings are searce and 
backlogs are being worked down. 
Shop operations are under 40. per 
cent of capacity. Specifications im 
sight are encouraging. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1380) feet, 6-inch; 1800) feet, S-inch;: 
and 324 feet, 10-inch; class C wate! 
pipe, for Ironwood, Mich., to McWane 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
at $3168.98. 

350 tons, 4, 8 and 16-inch centrifugal 
steel water pipe for Ann Arbor av- 
enue project, Seattle, to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

347 tons, 4 to 10-inch class 150, Fres- 
no, Calif., to American Cast Tron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala 


Cast Pipe Pending 


12,000 tons, 36-inch, concrete or Casi 
pipe for Lincoln, Nebr.; general con 
tract to Abel & Dobson, Lincoln, Nebr 
Lock-Joint Pipe Co., low bidder on 
concrete. 

12,000 feet, 2, 4 and 6-inch for Ambia, 
Ind.; bids Oct. 1. 

1644 tons, 4 to &8-inch class B or 150 
or 260, Oakland, Calif., bids Oct. & 

00 tons, miscellaneous pipe for Jackson 
Mich., sewage treatment works; bids 


soon. 
139 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B, Ana- 
heim, Calif., American Cast Tron 


sirmingham, Ala., low 


Steel Pipe Pending 


1000 tons, steel casing, for export. to 
South America. 


Pipe Co., 


How wholesalers can best assist re 
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General Contract Placed on 12,- 
000 Tons Cast, Lincoln, Nebr.— 
Steel Pipe Inactive 


age 89 


tiler in conduct of their business 
will be one of the most important 
subjects discussed by the National 
Hardware Association of the United 
States at its thirty-seventh annual 
convention at the Palmer house, Chi- 
eago, Oct. 19-22. 


Conference Board Sees 
Obstacles to Job Insurance 


Unemployment benefit and insur 
ance plans, unless coupled with other 
measures for preventing unemploy- 
ment, offer only a temporary pallia 
tive and not a permanent remedy, 
according to the National Industrial 
Conference board, New York. 

One of the chief difficulties found 
in applying insurance to unemploy 
ment is that hardly any plan meets 
the requirements of an _ insurable 
risk. Insurance must be effected on 
a mathematical basis, but the con- 
ditions that determine most types of 
unemployment do not permit such 
computation. The board states it 
would require data extending 50 
years or more to lay the actuarial 
‘asis for a fair average of depres 
sional unemployment. 

Another difficulty is said to be 
that payment of benefits tends to 
create more unemployment through 
the psychological response of wage 
earners to the opportunities held out 
by insurance, so that the risk is in- 
creased by the very effort to cover 
it by insurance. 


Railroad Buying Would 
Lift Steel Output Third 


‘To vestore normal railroad buying 
of steel products immediately would 
increase present output of the steel 
mills at least 30 per cent,” William H. 
Williams, president, Wabash railroad. 
told the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers’ board at St. Louis, recently. The 
statement was made in connection with 
a discussion of the favorable aspects of 
the proposed freight rate increases. 

“The stimulus,” Mr. Williams added, 
“would extend to the railroad equip 
ment industry, to the cement plants, to 
the stone quarries and to the mines 
and forests. Shops now closed down 
would be reopened and there would be 
a definite check in the mounting roll 


Labor would at 
once increase its earning power and 
there would be an increase in buying 
power throughout the nation.’ 


otf the unemployed. 


Air-Conditioned Pullmans 
May Widen Steel Market 


Successful experimentation by the 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp, Chicago, 
in air conditioning has led to the 
belief next summer will see a num 
ber of trains running with the new 
equipment. 

Test cars have been operated dur 
ing the summer and have maintained 
ear temperatures of 76 to 88 degrees, 
against outside temperatures of 100 
to 113 degrees. Various equipment 
has been tested, including a water 
spray system. Another method under 
development makes use of steam 
jets. It is reported that the engineer 
ing phase of the research has been 
successfully accomplished. 

Steel is the principal metal used 


Toolmakers Sell Most 
To Wholesale Dealers 


Sales to wholesalers make up 6? 
per cent of sales by manufacturing 
plants engaged primarily in_ the 
manufacture of tools other than edze 
on machine tools, files or saws in 
1929, according to compilations by 
the bureau of the census. 

Total sales by 533 concerns were 
$100,038,000, and 60.4 per cent or 
$60,377,000 were made in this way 
These manufacturers sold 6 per cent 
or $6,045,000 worth goods to their 
own wholesale branches for resale 
to dealers or consumers. Remaining 
sales were 26.4 per cent to consum 
ers direct and 7.2 
tailers. 


per cent to re 


Specific products of this industry 
include marblecutting 
tools, spirit levels, picks, plumbers 
and jewelers tools, shovels, 


stone and 


spades 


hammers, and other tools. 


Canada Reduces Imports 


Production of galvanized sheets it 
Canada in the first six months of 
1931 totalled 24,967 net tons. In 
ports of galvanized flat sheets dur 
ing the same period were 9369 tons 
of which 4938 tons came from Great 
Britain, 4342 tons from the United 
States, and 8&9 tons from 
countries. Imports during the first 
half of 1930 totalled 19,044 tons 
Five Canadian firms make 


other 


galvar 


ized sheets 
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Jobbers 
Third Quarter Tonnage—Prices 
Steady in Absence of Test 


Specify on Cheaper 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 67 


Chicago—While a few regular wire 
products buyers here have closed on 
fourth quarter contracts, forward in- 
terest has not improved materially. 
A number of jobbers are endeavor- 
ing to clean up obligations on third 
quarter merchant products contracts. 
Farm fencing sales are disappoint- 
ing. Contract prices for merchant 
wire products are fairly steady, while 
2.25¢e, Chicago or western mills, for 
manufacturers’ wire, is untested. 


Worcester, Mass.—Demand for 
and production of wire show no 
change. It is too early to predict 
results from the wage cut by the 
United States Steel Corp. although 
the general opinion is that savings 
may be passed along to the consumer. 


New York—Nailmakers are bend- 
ing their efforts to get all $1.80 ton- 
nage off their books by Oct. 1, so 
as to further strengthen the $1.90, 
Pittsburgh, price, which is now be- 
ing quoted on such light new business 
as is being offered. Wire is steady 
at 2.20c, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia—Nail manufacturers 
are holding quotations firmly at 
$1.90, Pittsburgh. Wire is quiet at 
2.20c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh — Wire specifications 
have been stimulated by the $2 a ton 
advance instituted on jobbing prod- 
ucts for fourth quarter and jobbers 
are adding moderately to their 
stocks in specifying against the low- 
er-priced third quarter contracts. 
September business consequently will 
show a moderate gain over that of 
August although wire and wire rods 
are moving in practically unchanged 
volume. Some fourth quarter con- 
tracting is being done at the ad- 
vanced market of $1.90 to jobbers on 
wire nails. although it is expected 
that heavier specifications recently 
will postpone additional buying in 
October. Plain wire continues 2.20c 
in the new quarter with wire rods, 
$35. 

Cleveland — Featured by firmer 
price schedules for wire products, the 
market still displays listlessness inso- 
far as customers’ moves toward or- 
dering material are concerned. Many 
third-quarter contracts are still held 
on mill books awaiting release and 
give promise of being in that state 
for some time. Fourth-quarter con- 
tracting is slow in proceeding. Nails 
are $1.90 a keg and plain wire is 
2.20c, being well maintained by the 
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several interests. Rods are $35 a 


ton. 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Buying 
Is in Fair Volume 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—Fourth quarter con- 
tracts for bolts, nuts and rivets are 
in fair volume at 73 and 10 off for 
bolts and nuts and 2.50c, Pittsburgh, 
for large rivets. The market is fair- 
ly steady although occasional shad- 
ing still is noted on bolts and nuts. 
Specifications are little changed and 
generally quiet, with little improve- 
ment noted over the August volume. 

Philadelphia—Bolt and nut mak- 
ers report increased buying, made up 
of small orders. The usual price is 
73 and 10 off. 


Cleveland—Fourth-quarter con- 
tracting has been’ encouragingly 
prompt in the action of customers’ 
disposition to close this week on 
their anticipated needs for that pe- 
riod. Specifications likewise brought 
some optimism early in the week, 
though the entire month of Septem- 
ber lagged behind August in vol- 
ume, due largely to recessions in au- 
tomotive specifications. Bolts and 
nuts are 73 and 10 off list; struc- 
tural rivets continue 2.50c, Cleve- 
land. 

Chicago—Continued weakness in 
the 73 and 10 per cent discount for 
bolts and nuts has tended to slow 
down fourth quarter contracting. Con- 
tract business is not being pressed so 
much as usual. Specifications for 
bolts, nuts and rivets even were low- 
er than August. Small rivets con- 
tinue relatively firm at 70, 10 and 5 
off. 


Naval Aircraft Bids In 


New York—Upson-Walton Co., Cleve- 
land, is low on 5000 feet of phosphor 
bronze cable for San Diego, navy de- 
partment, aero section, with a bid of 
10.9¢e. Pacific Wire Rope Co., Los An- 
geles, with a bid of 25 28¢ is low on 
13.104 feet of steel wire rope for Mare 
Island. 

Hamilton Standard Propeller Co., 
Homestead, Pa., is low on 32 metal 
aircraft propeller blades at $3060 and 
75 metal aircraft propeller hubs for 
San Diego at $5625. Steel Products 


Engineering Co., Springfield, O., bid 
$11,287.50 on 175 metal aircraft pro- 
peller hubs for Philadelphia and 
Hampton Roads and is low. 


Fear Currency Collapse 
Will Swell British Orders 


New York—Changes the past week 
in underlying factors affecting the 
nonferrous and ferrous metal mar- 
kets have been the most portentious 
in a long time. Some authorities 
freely state that they are of greater 
significance than any previous devel- 
opments since the outbreak of the 
World war in 1914. Collapse of the 
gold standard in London already has 
had serious repercussions in the 
financial and commodity markets of 
the world. 

Leaders in the sensitive noferrous 
metal markets here are deeply con- 
cerned over the future, both near 
and distant. It has been a long time 
since the metal trade has been so be- 
wildered. 

Not only are the nonferrous met- 
als affected, but all other commodity 
markets. When the German infla- 
tion developed after the war, an im- 
pressive feature was the extent to 
which German industries were flooded 
with orders from other countries. 
The same phenomenon has been wit- 
nessed since during the periods of 
inflation in France and Russia and 
other countries whose money at one 
time or another became depreciated. 

Among recent cables was the tell- 
ing of a sudden influx of foreign or- 
ders to the English cotton goods in- 
dustry, and this no doubt is one of 
the immediate results of the inflation 
of British currency. If the inflation 
continues at the present rate, it is 
likely that English mills will soon 
be humming on all kinds of products 
for the world’s markets, and one re- 
sult would be that American indus- 
tries would be further affected ad- 
versely. 

Will English steel and pig iron be 
imported into the United States? 
This is a queston which is being 
asked in some quarters. If the rate 
of exchange sags further, the present 
tariff barrier may prove insufficient, 
and the United States may see a re- 
currence of the conditions of some 
years ago when large quantities of 
Belgian, French and other European 
steel and pig iron were delivered all 
along our seacoast. 


Marting Iron & Steel Co., Ironton, 
O., has been awarded an abatement of 
$92,255 for overassessment of 1917 in- 
come and profits taxes, by the bureau 
of internal revenue, Washington. 
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° C k MAGNESITE 
Pig lron OKe Dead burned grain, net 
Per Gross Ton Prices Per Net Ton ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 
_— _— Beehive Ovens timore bases . eadiserecs 10.00 
FOUNDRY, No. 2 Connellsville furnace ........ $2.40 to 2.50 Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 
Chicago furnace ....... hee oy $17.50 Connellsville foundry 3.25 to 4.50 base Berne e Seseases 22.00 
Pittsburgh, dist. fur. 17.50 New River foundry ............ 6.90 CHROME BRICK 
Pittsburgh, delivered - 18.13 to 18.63 Wise county foundry 4.25 to 5.00 Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 
Valley furnace ................... 17.00 Wise county furnace 3.50 to 4.25 Balt. base, 9 x 4% x 2% 15.00 
Cleveland fur., local del... 17.00 By-Product Foundry 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 16.76 to 17.26 Newark, N. J., del. 8.70 to 9.10 inn 
Virginia furnace oes 17.50 Chicago, ovens 7.50 Semifinished Steel 
Granite City, IIl., fur. ........ 17.50 New England, del. 10.50 Prices Per Gross Ton 
Buffalo, fur., local del. . 17.00 St. Louis, del 8.50 BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
Buff., all-rail, Boston ........ 19.91 to 20.41 Birmingham, ovens ».00 1 e.techs thane 
3uff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 19.90 to 20.40 Indianapolis, del. .............. 8.25 sat seeee tiga 
Buff., all-rail, Newark ...... 18.28 to 18.78 Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con Pittsburgh, open-hearth.. $29.00 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del 12.00 nell., basis . 5.50 Pittsburgh, bessemer . 29.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago.... .. 17.01 Portsmouth, O., ovens, Con- Youngstown ‘ 29.00 
Alabama, del. St. Louis . 15.42 nell., basis = 5.50 Cleveland sans 29.00 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 14.69 to 15.19 Buffalo, ovens 8.00 to 8.50 Philadelphia 34.30 
Ala., Phila., dock del. . 16.00 to 16.25 Detroit, ovens ...... 8.00 Chicago 5 za 30.00 
Ala.. Balt.. dock del. ........ 16.00 Philadelphia, del. 8.75 Forging, Chicago 35.00 to 36.00 
Alabama, New York dock. 16.50 Forging, Pittsburgh . 35.00 
Ala., Boston dock del. ........ 16.50 to 16.75 lron Ore Forging, Philadelphia 39.30 
Tenn., Bir. base, local del. = = ‘13.00 LAKE SUPERIOR ORE SHEET BARS 
rennessee, del. Cinn. 14.69 to 15.19 Gross t 51140. I Satan Wee Pittsburgh : ; 29.00 
Montreal, delivered 23.00 to 23.50 rye wri sites Melads Se Aa orts Youngstown ; 29.00 
Toronto, delivered ; 22.10 O range bessemet! mae $4.80 Cleveland . 29.00 
Mesabi bessemer .......... 4.65 Chicago 30.00 
= piped datas Old range nonbessemer . 4.65 _ “4 wa 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X . Mesabi nonbessemer 1.50 SLABS 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 17.50 High phosphorus . 4.40 Pittsburgh . 29.00 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn 20.90 to 21.40 EASTERN LOCAL ORES Youngstown wits 29.00 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 18.78 to 19.28 Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Cleveland 29.00 
Buft., all-rail, Boston 20.91 to 21.41 Pennsylvania and New Jersey WIRE RODS 
Virginia furnace ees : 18.00 furnaces Pittsburgh, Cleveland 35.00 
Fastern, del. Phila 17.26 to 17.7 Foundry and _ basic, 56 Chicago 36.00 
i a : 63%, contract . ; 10.00 SKELP 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X Copper-free low phos. 58-65% nom All grades. Pittabaacets 1.60¢ 


Buffalo fur., local del. : 18.50 
Eastern, del. Phila. 17.76 to 18.26 


MALLEABLE 


WEMGY THPTMCO: oiccsccscisesscscsns 17.00 
Cleveland fur., local del. .... 17.00 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. .......... 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered . 18.13 to 18.63 
Chicago, furnace : 17.50 
3uffalo fur., local del. . 17.50 
Eastern Penna., delivered.. 18.26 to 20.41 
Granite City, Ill, fur. ... 17.50 
Montreal, delivered . 24.00 

22.60 


Toronto, delivered 


BASIC 
Pittsburgh, district fur. 
Pittsburgh, delivered 


16.00 to 16.50 
16.63 to 17.63 


Eastern Penn., del. erat 16.50 

Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 16.50 to 17.00 

Montreal, delivered 20.50 

Valley, furnace ae 17.00 
BESSEMER 

17.00 


Valley furnace oe 
Pittsburgh, delivered ..... 18.13 to 18.63 


Pittsburgh, furnace ............ 17.50 
LOW PHOS. 

Valley fur., standard ...... 27.00 

Philadelphia, standard ...... 23.76 to 26.79 

Copper-bear., E. Pa. fur.... 21.50 to 23.00 
GRAY FORGE 

Valley furnace ............... 

Pittsburgh district fur. 

Pittsburgh, delivered 
CHARCOAL 

Lake Superior, del. Chi. 25.04 


SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., fur: in per cents: 
6—$20; 7—$20.50; 8—$21; 9—$21.50; 
10—$22; 11—$23; 12—$24; 13—$26. 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 


Jackson County, O., fur. in per cents: 
10—23: 11—$24; 12—$25; 13—$27; 
14—$29: 15—$31;: 16—$33 


16.50 
17.00 
17.63 to 18.138 





FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 


45-55% iron, 6-10% man- 

ganese . ska 10.00 
North African low phos 

phorus 8.50 
Swedish basic, 65% . 9.00 
Swedish low phos. see 10.00 
Spanish, North African 

basic, 50 to 60% 8.50 to 9.00 
Newfoundland fdy., 55% 8.50 


Tungsten, spot and future 
short ton unit, duty 


paid woeeeee11.25 to $11.50 
Chrome ore, 48% net ton 
c.i.f. ..$21.50 to 22.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices, not including duty, are cents 
per unit; cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 52-55% (nom.)..26 to 28 cents 
South African, 52% ..24 to 26 cents 
South African, 49-510 23 to 24 cents 
South African, 44-47% 22.50 cents 
Edinn, 28-507  ..csccosiscscisceics nom. 
Brazilian, 46-48% (nom.) nominal 


Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Georgia, Alabama .... 
Missouri 


$40.00 
ee a 37.00 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio,  Illi- 

nois, Kentucky, Mis- 


souri, Maryland 25.00 to 35.00 


Georgia, Alabama ................ 30.00 
SILICA BRICK 
SPATI OE WORIIG Gish cssscscanscctecss ; 40.00 

Joliet, Ill, East Chicago, 
NOSE: 2-0. Scceanuacunntayeatedesoneratee eee 49.00 
Birmingham, Ala. ................ 50.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
9x 4% x 2% eee Ae 


Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
*Kerromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty paid $85.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

Pittsburgh Fomeges 89.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, do- 

mestic fur. spott ............. 30.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

freight all., c. 1. 83.50 

Do, less carload ivi 88.50 


Do, 75 per cent ‘ 130.00 to 150.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 


lb., con. del. : 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery . 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 

cont. . ~ 1.00 to 1.10 


Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 
cent, per Ib., contained, 
on analysis. fothekanbes 

Ferro-carbon-titanium car- 
load producers’ plants, 
net ton . Dusenananete 15 
Do, one-ton to c. I. ...... 17 

kerrophosphorus, per ton, 
carload 17-19 per cent, 
Rockdale, Tenn., basis 
(18 per cent) . oe 91.00 

Ferrophosphorus,  electro- 
lytic per ton  carload, 


3.15 to 3.65 


23-25% f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% Rah iead 122.50 
kKerromolybdenum, _ stand. 

50-60 per cent, per Ib.... $1.00 

Cal. Molybdate, Ib. cont. 85 


*Carloads. Differentials apply to quant. 
*To users of carloads to 500 tons an- 
nually. Differentials to large users 


Fluorspar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel Kentucky 
and Illinois mines, per 


RE RSND asco suv ssevapodavessiasveae> $13.00 
Washed gravel, import du- 
ty paid east, tide, gross 

: ee 18.50 


fon 
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Superiority Proved by Service 











Of equal importance to skill is the quality of Welding Wire 
Good wire means perfect work, satisfied customers and 
lower shop costs. Premier Welding Wire is good wire— 


electric and gas. Each bundle is shop tested to assure its 


® uniform structure, free flowing and deeply penetrating 
qualities. Today, write us about your welding problems 
—no obligation. 


















Gas 
Welding 
Rods 







foe! COMME MORAN WG 
AMERICAN SHELL AWTS CONAN 
100 YEARS 

| of PROGRESS 



















es _ pie aes ss WIRE. MAKING a = 
— 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED BS STATES STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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Pig lron 


Contracting for Fourth Quarter 
Slow—Shipments 
petition Now Keener 


Fair—Com- 


PIG TRON PRICES, PAGE 78 


Pittsburgh —— The outlook in the 
pig iron market remains dull, with 
no improvement in orders or inquir- 
ies. Shipments continue at about 
the same volume as in the past sev- 
eral weeks, only slightly ahead of 
the low August rate. Operations at 
some radiator foundries show a sea- 
sonal improvement, requiring heavier 
shipments, but jobbing foundries are 
doing poorly. Prices are nominally 
unchanged, but unsettled somewhat 
by competition from outside districts. 


New York—Pig iron sales here in 
the past week amounted to approxi- 
mately 2500 tons, compared with 
4000 tons in the preceding week. In- 
quiry is light, and prices are steady. 

There has been little to test prices 
of foreign low phosphorus iron since 
the suspension of the gold standard 
by England. While reports from 
abroad indicate that steel prices are 
advancing, some observers look for 
the value of foreign pig iron to be- 
come increasingly attractive to buy- 
ers here, at least for a while. Domes- 
tic stocks of low phosphorus are 
known to be substantial, and unless 
sterling drops too fast and too low, 
stocks in this country may be ex- 
pected to supply the bulk of needs, 
except where foreign iron is re- 
quired for special mixtures. Foreign 
ore prices appear to have steadied, 
with the increase in shipping rates 
offsetting the drop in sterling. It is 
pointed out, however, that with rates 
representing more than half the cost 
of the c.i.f. price of ore, the rates 
are much more of a stabilizing fac- 
tor than they are in the case of pig 
iron, where the element of labor en- 
ters more into costs. 

Philadelphia—The market for pig 
iron is exceedingly quiet. Pending a 
test on substantial tonnage, eastern 
Pennsylvania iron is unchanged at 
$16 to $16.50, base, furnace. South- 
ern iron is $11, base, furnace. 


Buffalo—Pig iron continues’ to 
move sluggishly. While one or two 
producers here claim to have fixed a 
minimum base of $16 on iron for 
eastern shipment, others say $15.50, 
or even $15, must be quoted to com- 
pete. 

Youngstown, O. —- Purchases con- 
tinue small. While some northern 
Ohio producers have offered pig iron 
at prices equivalent to $16, furnace, 
and lower, valley producers are ob- 
taining $17, furnace, for’ these 
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grades. Shipments are maintained 
at August and July levels. 


Cleveland—Pig iron producers do 
not anticipate any further reduction 
in prices as a result of lower costs 
following the cut in common labor 
rates. They estimate the general 
saving as 5 to 6 cents a ton of pig 
iron. The labor item is one of the 
least important. The price for local 
delivery is firm at $17, base, furnace, 
but as business here is lacking 
makers have had to compete in out- 
side districts, and less than $16, base, 
has applied. September shipments 
were slightly larger than those of 
August, but the movement was 
slower in the latter part of the 
month, as demand from the automo- 
tive industry did not hold up as ex- 
pected. Sales by furnace interests 
with headquarters in Cleveland in 
the past week totaled approximate- 
ly 5000 tons. 


Cincinnati—Shipments of pig iron 
against old contracts continue to 
show improvement, but new _ busi- 
ness is light, with no indication of 
interest in fourth quarter needs. 
Southern iron remains firm at $11, 
base, Birmingham. An inquiry for 
500 tons of northern iron is pending. 


Chicago—Despite vigorous sales 
efforts, merchant pig iron orders 
make little gain, although Septem- 
ber sales were ahead of August and 
shipments were nearly 15 per cent 
better. Both spot and forward sales 
are being closed at $17.50, base, Chi- 
cago, furnace. An inquiry for 500 
to 1000 tons of southern iron for an 
Indiana stove company remains 
open. 


St. Louis—-A moderate improve- 
ment is noted in the pig iron market. 
The number of small sales is increas- 
ing, amounting to 1800 tons in the 
past week. Shipping specifications 
are more satisfactory. Stove foundries 
are operating on higher schedules; 
malleable plants making automotive 
castings also are busier. Prices are 
firm. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Pig iron pro- 
duction in this district continues at 
about 60 per cent. Sales are small, 
but frequent. 


Toronto, Ont.—-Demand for mer- 
chant pig iron in the Canadian mar- 
kets is slow, sales for the week 
amounting to about 500 tons. Pipe 
foundries are the principal buyers. 


Basic is practically at a standstill, 
Prices are unchanged. 


Ferroalloy Orders Small; 
Shipments at Quiet Rate 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh — Shipments of ferro- 
alloys show little change from the 
quiet rate of the past several weeks. 
The September volume approximated 
that of August, although some sea- 
sonal improvement had been antici- 


pated. Few orders are appearing in 
the spot market. Ferromanganese 
continues $89.79, delivered, with 


spiegeleisen $30, furnace. 

New York—Despite light specifica- 
tions, ferromanganese is unchanged 
at $85, duty paid, in car lots. While 
sellers look for an increase in speci- 
fications in October, there has beea 
little seasonal improvement to date. 
This also applies to spiegeleisen. 
Domestic spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per 
cent, is $30, furnace, in car lots. 


Forging Billet Business 
Shows Some Improvement 


Semifinished Prices, Page 7 


Pittsburgh—tThe dull outlook for 
finished steel demand continues to 
restrict orders for semifinished steel. 
Shipments generally lack improve- 
ment over the August volume. Re- 
quirements of sheet, strip and bar 
mills remain quiet but forging billets 
are slightly more active than a month 
ago. On new business $29 usually 
is quoted for rerolling billets, slabs 
and sheet bars. Forging billets and 
wire rods continue $35. 

Youngstown, O.—Activity con- 
tinues confined to small lots of bil- 
lets and sheet bars, with a sprink- 
ling of slabs. Absolutely necessary 
requirements of consumers form the 
basis of current specifications. Bil- 
lets, sheet bars and slabs bring $29, 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 


Asks Fan and Motor Bids 


Boston Transit department, Bos- 
ton, takes bids Oct. 14 on ventilating 
fans and motors for installation in 
the Boston and East Boston buildings 
of the traffic tunnel. Equipment will 
include 28 large fans and driving 
motors. Ernest R. Springer is chief 
engineer. 


George Stant Machine Works, Con- 
nersville, Ind., has changed its name 
to Stant Mfg. Co. 
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Kastern Weakness Causes Drop 
, Situation 


ra at Chicago — HKasy 
Cc Brings Slight Decline 


Chicago—-Weakness has developed yard interests desiring to liquidate 
in heavy melting steel, reflecting the About 2000 tons originally was sold 
easier tone in eastern scrap markets, at $8.25, or 25 cents under the re 
a revival of short activity, and fur cent market, and this sale was fol 
ther direct sales on the part of small lowed by orders for 3000 tons more 


These sales closely followed an or 
der at the recent price of $8.50, but 
most dealers now have adopted the 
lower range. Recent reports that 
heavy melting steel is to be shipped 
eastward by boat from this district 
have not been substantiated, but cast 
borings are being collected at docks 
for probable lake shipment.- About 
$5 days remain for shipping by wa 
ter. Sentiment is improved, despite 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Birmingham ........ 7.50 to 8.50 Chicago... 9.25 to 9.75 
Boston, dealers 1.10 to 1.60) St. Louis P 7.50 to 8.00 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 9.00 ' pt LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, No. ae oe Oo; Buffalo, billets and 
stg al 795 to 7.75 bloom crops .... 12.75 to 13.25 

nci., deal. . so i.fo eee P 
Cheve oe geal g50to 9.09 Cleveland bil. and sai 
(edad N 9 750to 8.00 bloom crops . 12.00 to 12.50 
a a ay ee & 50) to 7.00 astern Pa. 13.50 to 14.00 

u., INO. aes 0 Se niga ‘ : 

Det. No. 2 deal 5.00 to 5.50 oy Fe 14.00 to 14.50 
E. Pa. del. mill. 8.00 to 9.00 Pitts. sheet ber : ; 
* - 7 ey ye ne a en 13.00 to 13.50 
NY. deal. yd... 4.00to 4.50 FROGS, SWITCHES 

Pitts.. No. 1 ........ 10.50 to 11.00 Chicago . 8.50 to 9.00 
St. L. No. 1 sel... 8.00to 8.20 St. Louis......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Federal, Ill. 7.50 to 5.00 SHOVELING STEEL 

Granite City, Ill. 7.00to 7.50 bciiaidin 775 to 8.25 
Valleys, No. 1 10.25 to 10.46 ae Cass ats nae 

(cane Cleveland ............. 6.50 to 7.00 

COMPRESSED SHEETS St. Louis 7.50 to 8.00 
Buffalo, dealers.... 7.75 to 8.25 RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Chi. tga +4 = : 29 Birmingham 7.50 to 8.00 
Cleveland ......... (.00TO ¢.'9 Boston, dealers.... 8.00 to 8.50 
Detroit, dealers .. 6.50to 7.00 Buffalo. No. 1 7.00 to 7.50 
E. Pa. new mat 8.00 to 9.00 Buffalo, aa. 2 9.00 to 9.50 
Pittsburgh 10.25 to 10.75 Chicago, No. 1 8.00 to 8.40 
Valleys 9.50 to 10.00 Chicago, No. 2 7.75 to 8.25 

INDLED SHEETS Cinci., No. 2 7.25 to 7.79 
ie RE . Eastern Pa. .. 9.50 to 10.00 
BUENO ona. eeevennensece 5.50to 6.00 Ny. No. 1, deal. 9.00to 9.50 
ree — saucegue ry : eae Pitts.. No. 2 10.50 to 300 
ema lg - 790 St. Louis, No. 1... 5.00 to 5.50 
oo. gy Ke eo = ae St. Louis, No. 2 7.50 to 8.00 

ITtSD en 3.40 Th) , eT ET ClAl 2 ——— 
Be ON ss cnaccncannsss 5.00 to 5.50 Rn ag TF'IC suis an on a 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE | Eastern Pa. 9.50 to 10.00 
Chicago ; PAO 4:60 IN. Xu GCs iciccassecss 5.00 to 5.50 
Cincinnati . 4.00 to 4.50 Bt SHELING _— 
Detroit, dealers 3.50 to 4.00 Buffalo, No. 1......... 7.75 to 8.25 
St. Louis . 5.00 to 5.50 Chicago, No. 1 .... 6.75 to 7.25 

STEEL RAILS sHoRT Sinn No. Fal $4910 $0 
Birmingham ......... 10.75 to 11.50 Cleve. No. 2 ....... 6.25to 6.75 
Boston, dealers 3.10 to 4.60 pet.. No. 1 new 
BREEEMBAD  eesenccssccscsnse 12.00 to 12.50 deal. 5.25 to 5.75 
Chicago (3 ft.).... 10.00to10.50 st. L.. No. 1... 6.00 to 6.50 
Chicago (2 ft.).... 10.75to11.25 Val. new No. 1.... 9.25 to 9.75 
Cinci., deal cenknes 12.50 to 13.00 M ACHIN E TURNINGS 
Detroit. deal......... 11.00 to 11.50 Birmingham 3.50 to 4.00 
spo ae we Boston, dealers 1.75 to 2.00 

a , Suffalo ........-.. 4.75 to 5.25 

and less) 12.50 to 13.00 hicuge 425 to 4.75 
oe re 12.00 to 12.50 Cinn., deal. ............ 3.75to 4.25 

STOVE PLATE Cleveland 5.00 to 5.50 

> 2 . Detroit 3.75 to 4.25 
Birmingham 6.50 to 7.00 dhe hnotiag oO to 6.50 
Boston, con. ....... [eu te SS" >" fgets _ 

: 2 OF te 5 N. Y.. deal. ........ 2.00to 2.50 
Buffalo Re ere 8.25 to 8.50 ! ~ 
Chica Pittsburgh ..... 7.50 to 8.00 

RO. net ....... 7.00 to 7.50 I i 3:00 to 3.50 
Cinci., deal. net 4.50 to 5.00 nt scieaahiaaamnes 5 to 8.25 
Det., ne sal. 4.00 to 4.50 peeled bo Aho i Lah iaps 
Rong gag 750t, 800 BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
N. Y., deal. mill... 4-75 to 5.50 , ae Blast F a. — - 
Be, PIOUS, 5.500500 6.50 to 7.00 BOStOn  ....eeen 1.5 0d 

i en ta a Buffalo . 6.00 to 6.50 

COUPLERS, SPRINGS Cinn., deal... <...... 4.50 to 5.00 
Buffalo sesseeeeee. 11.00 t0 11.50 Cleveland .. 6.50 to 7.00 
Chicago .. 9.25 to 9.75 Detroit, deal 4.75 to 5.25 
Eastern Pa 13.00 Eastern Pa. ....... 5.50 
Pittsburgh 12.00 to 12.50 N. Y.. deal. 2.00 to 2.50 
St. Louis 8.50 to 9.00 Vittsburgh 7.50 to 8.00 
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Birming., chem. 
Birming., plain 
Boston, chem. 
Boston, deal. 
Buffalo 
Chicago 

Cinn., deal 


CAST IRON BORINGS E. Pa. steel . 10.50 to 11.00 
12.50 to 13.0u E. Pa. iron .......... 12.50 to 13.00 
250to 4.909 Pitts. iron ............. 11.00 to 11.50 
7.00 to 7.25 Pitts., steel 12.00 to 12.50 
1.50 to 1.75 St. Louis, iron .... 7.00 to 7.50 
6.00 to 6.50 St. Louis, steel .... 8.50to 9.00 
ooo NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
6.50 to 7.00 birmingham ........ 8.50to 9.0u 


Cleveland 
Detroit, deal. 
Eastern Pa. .. 
E. Pa., chem. 

On Bcc CHES nceeonss 
Pittsburgh 

eS RUE ne ccnccncces 


4.75 to 5.25 Buffalo (mach.).. 10.25 to 10.7; 
5.00 to 6.00 Boston, textile.... 10.00 to 10.50 
10.50 to 12.00 Chicago, mach.... 9.80 to 10.35 
2.00to 2.50 Chi., railroad .... 8.70to 9.25 
7.50 to 8.00 Chicago, agri. .... 8.40to 8.95 
5.50 to 6.00 Cinn., mach. cup., 


: ‘ ee 2 I  cntiaitesicomia 12.25 to 12.75 
PIPE AND FLUES Cleve. cupola........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Cinn., deal. ......... 6.00 to 6.50 Det., net deal. .... 8.00to 8.50 


EK. Pa., cupola .... 12.50 to 13.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS N) y.’ cup. deal. 7.00 ty 7:50 


ROUND» svisckasncicestens 
Chicago, net ......... 
Cincinnati 
Eastern Pa. 

NM: Wi GORE. .ncsnes 
56. LAUD ciccccerions 


6.50to 7.00 N. Y., del. local 


5.75 to 6.25 foundries .......... 12.00 
5.50to 6.00 Pitts., cupola ...... 10.00 to 10.50 
7.50to 8.00 San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 


5.00to 5.50 Seattle ........ pind: 5.00 to 7.50 
6.00 to 6.50 St. L. No. 1 ma... 8.50to 9.00 
st. Ll. No. 1 i... 286t6 6.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston, deal. ........ 
BERENS xpnistsantccsones 
Cleve. ov. 10 in.. 
Detroit 


5.00 to 5.25 HEAVY CAST 
7.50 to 8.00 Bos 
7.00 to 7.50 MOY siatidensiecinncs 10.50 to 11.00 


Bos. mach. cast.. 11.50 to 12.50 


5.50 to 6.00 Buffalo, break 6.75 to 7.2 

FORGE SCRAP Cleve., break ...... 6.00 to 6.50 
Boston, del. 2.00 to 2.25 — auto, net 

Chicago ..... ... 11.00 to 11.50 ae break. ¢ ae 19.50 ase 

Eastern Pa., del... 8.00to 850 po a” Son 800 00 8.00 

astern Pa. 9.50 to 10.00 

ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS N. Y. No. 1 dl..... 7.00 to 7.50 


Chicago, net 


9.00to 9.50 N- Y. break, dl. 6.50to 7.00 


St. Louis... 7.75 to §.25 Pittsburgh ............. 8.00 to 8.50 
AXLE TURNINGS MALLEABLE 
Boston, deal. ........ 6.75 to 7.00 Boston R. R. ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo pvaaiicnin 7.50 to 8.00 Buffalo . 10.00 to 10.50 
Chi., steelworks... 7.00 to 7.50 Chicago, agri. .... 8.00to 8.50 
Cleveland ae 6.75 to 7.00 Chicago, R. R. .... 8.50to 9.00 
Eastern Pa., del... 7.50to 8.50 Cinci., R. R. del.. 10.25 to 10.75 
Pittsburgh 9.50 to 10.00 Cinci., agri. del...... 10.00 to 10.50 
ibe SA isvssstecines 6.50 to 7.00 Cleveland, rail .... 10.00 to 10.50 
— ,At? “Tr EKe Det. auto deal. .... 9.50 to 10.00 
STEEL C. AALES : : : 
FEEL CAR AX St. Louis, rail .... 6.75 to 7.25 


Birmingham 
Boston, ship. pt 
Buffalo ...... 
Chicago 


11.50 to 12.00 
11.00 to 22.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 


pot aoa ar 5 feet and over 


Eastern Pa. 17.00 to 18.00 Birmingham ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
St. Louis................ 11.50 to 12.00 BoStOn  ...........ccccce 7.50 to 8.00 
. ee Buffalo 10:00 to 10.50 
SHAFTING ROI ssccsascactecnece 10.50 to 11.00 
Bos., ship. pt. .... 10.00 to 10.50 Eastern Pa. .... 11.50 to 12.00 
Chicago 8.95 to 9.50 New York . 6.25 to 6.75 
N. Y., deal. 9.00 to 9.50 St. Louis................ 10.50 to 11.00 
St. Louis................ 9.00to 9.50 
E. Penna. 16.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
CAR WHEELS Chicago, cut ........ 11.00 to 11.50 


Birming., iron 
Boston, iron 
Buffalo, iron. ........ 
Buffalo, steel . 
Chicago. iron 
Chi. rolled steel 
Cincinnati, iron 


8.50 to 9.50 St. L., No. 1 ‘ 9.00 to 9.50 


14.00 to 14.50 Fg ey enact 
1030te1100 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


11.00 to 11.50 Chicago 11.00 to 11.50 
9.50 to 10.00 Buffalo .............8 12.50 to 13.00 
9.50 to 10-00 Eastern Pa. 13.00 to 14.0 
9.50to0 10.00 Pittshureh 13.50 to 14.00 

4 








YOUR TESTS CAN PROVE 


% 


YOUR DRILL COSTS 


It always has been common practice to buy drilling machines according to the most 


rigid specifications and only after most careful tests. e But, curiously enough, not until 


recently has it become common practice to buy twist drills on the same basis ... not until 


the introduction of the Cleveland “Cost-per-Hole” Drill Test Form. e Now the thoughtful 
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Copyright 1931, The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


factory manager tests his twist 
drills according to a carefully 
developed, scientific and accu- 
rate formula, determining, once 
and for all, the best and most 


economical drill for his needs. 


— os 


CLE-FORGE "27,0 DRILLS 


MEZZO 


SUPER -CARBON ORILS 


enacting Aili AD 


Spirex. 


rim REAMERS 





~ 





PEERLESS #75 REAMERS 


Quick-Set 











Following this formula, one large tractor 
manufacturer discovered that Cle-Forge 
High Speed Drills rated 100%, Drill B 
60%, Drill C 32% and Drill D 10%. 
Without an accurate basis of measure- 
ment, this result could not have been 
determined. @ It is possible to PROVE 
twist drills today. @ By the ‘‘Cost-per- 
Hole’’ Drill Test Form. Why not let it show 
you the advantages of Cle-Forge High 


Speed Drills? Just send coupon at left. 
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the weakness in melting steel, and 
js due in part to the reports of bet- 
ter business in the East. 
Philadelphia—Steel and iron scrap 
js dull and easier, with nominal re- 
visions in several grades. A Pen- 
coyd, Pa., consumer has closed for 
a tonnage of heavy breakable cast 
at $9.50, delivered. 
Buffalo—Estimates, believed reli- 
able, place the total of Bethlehem’s 
new purchases of scrap for Lacka- 
wanna delivery at 4000 to 5000 tons, 
of which slightly less than half was 








RAINES 








Canadian Scrap 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 





MONTREAL 

Per Gross Ton 
URI LEII i. cdicssadesedbucasccbancel¥ee $11.00 
SS RO: CE eee ns 10.00 
EROS cc scssconcnscosssconsarnes 8.00 
Stove plate iesseevans 8.00 
Wrought pipe ..............0.6 2.00 
MRNA ic ay cacetnen sesabcavontede or 2.00 
Heavy melting steel ......... 6.00 

TORONTO 

I ROS sca scsi clas covcuans' 7.00 
RMN TURUNEN, Socsssscaccsvesnessvetsetsss : 7.00 
Heavy melting steel .. 7.00 
MINNRIEUN, ois Sancnsscedeccoxsavcacesseuts 2.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net) 9.00 
Malleable (net) ................ ; 7.00 








bought direct from railroads at $9.50 
and the rest from local dealers at $9, 
according to these reports. Other- 
wise the market is without change 
or feature. First reports indicated 
a much larger purchase than that in- 
dicated. 

Pittsburgh—Tone of the market 
for steel and iron scrap is weakened 
slightly by lack of buying by steel 
mills but this is offset partly by lack 
of heavy offerings. Railroad lists are 
light, the Pennsylvania railroad list- 
ing only 17,000 tons and the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad only 3000. 
Heavy melting steel is unchanged at 
$10.50 to $11, following recent sales 
at $10.75. Compressed sheets are 
nominally easier, while borings and 
turnings are slightly stronger on a 
sale at $8. 

Cleveland—With both local mills 
and those in the Youngstown dis- 
trict continuing to hold up shipments 
of all grades of iron and steel scrap, 
conditions in the old materials mar- 
kets here still are puzzling. No 
change is apparent in quotations, 
either. An interesting scrap trade 
feature developed last Saturday at 
Fairport, O., just east of Cleveland 
on Lake Erie. A former ore-carry- 
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ing vessel now equipped with two 
electric magnets for handling scrap 
was unloading a cargo of heavy steel 
and pressed sheets. The cargo was 
consigned from Detroit and via the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, was be- 
ing sent forward to an important 
independent steelmaker in the 
Youngstown district. This is not an 
isolated shipment but is one of sev- 
eral similar that have been made 
during the present season of navi 
gation. 

Cincinnati Small transactions 
and light shipments continue in iron 
and steel scrap. Sales recently have 
provided no test of prices, which are 
nominally unchanged. Some impor- 


tant consumers still restrict ship- 
ments. 
Detroit—-Absence of trading has 


left the steel and iron scrap market 
unchanged. As the close of naviga- 
tion approaches inquiries for ship- 
ment by boat have increased, but 
this has not improved the 
situation. 

St. Louis—While buying of 
and steel scrap by melters is in small 
volume, sentiment has improved and 
the belief prevails among both buy- 
ers and sellers that the trough of the 
depression has been passed. Several 
of the larger consumers for the first 
time in many weeks have evinced a 
willingness to buy, but they are seek- 


Coke 


general 


iron 


Moderate 
ported 
ly Larger—Prices Steady 





ing bargains and offers are too far 
under the market to result in sales. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Buying of steel 
and iron scrap is in scattered small 
lots. Prices are low and concessions 
are made. 

Toronto, Ont.—Dullness continues 
in the iron and steel scrap marxet. 
Consumers show little interest and 
purchases are for spot delivery. Mills 
are out of the market for heavy melt- 
ing steel and turnings. Iron scrap has 
an irregular call, with machinery cast 
in first position. Dealers are still out 
of the market and prices are un- 
changed. 


Army Buys Plates, Rivets 


New York—Army engineer corps 
has placed 15,000 pounds of button- 


head rivets for Huntington, W. Va., 
with Neely Nut & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, 
on a bid of $2.80. Central Iron & Steel 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., booked 7267 
pounds of steel plates for Huntington. 
Reichman-Crosby Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
booked a wire rope contract from the 
engineer at that point on a bid of 
$1560.70. Janney, Sample, Hill & Co., 
Minneapolis, took 1000 feet of %4-inch 
wire rope for St. Paul on a bid of 
$16.75 per 100 feet. Boss Bolt & Nut 


Co., Chicago, booked 24,500 machine 
and carriage bolts for Vicksburg, 
Miss. 


Seasonal Gains Re- 
Bechive Output Slight- 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 78 


Pittsburgh—Beehive coke activity 
is slow to improve. 
gain is noted in demand for heating 
fuel and furnace coke for gas pro- 
ducers, but blast furnace and foundry 
requirements still are light. <A con- 
tract for 700 tons of furnace coke 
daily for a steelworks stack going 
in blast went to a local by-product 
interest. W. J. Rainey Inc. has fired 
120 additional ovens at Allistone, 
raising its active units to 315. 


Some seasonal 


Cincinnati—Demand for by-prod 
uct foundry coke is moderately bet 
ter, with an increase in the melt in 


some parts of this district. 


New York—Coke demand _  con- 
tinues spotty, notwithstanding a 
slight improvement in the foundry 


melt in this district. Beehive furnace 
coke continues $2 to $2.25, Connells- 
ville, Pa., and beehive foundry, $3 to 
$3.25, Connellsville, for the ordinary 
grades and $4.50, Latrobe, Pa., for 
premium brands. By-product coke is 


$8.70 to $9.10, Newark N. J., $10.50, 
New England; and $8.75, Phila- 
delphia. Improved inquiry for by- 
product coke for domestic consump- 
tion is expected shortly. 

St. Louis—Shipments for Septem- 
ber are likely to prove smaller than 
those for August. Producers report 
fair specifications from western and 
southwestern consumers for October, 
with a few orders. Generally, how- 
ever, little attention is being paid to 
full fourth quarter requirements. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Demand for 
coke has shown no improvement, 
weather conditions, as well as gen- 
eral business, being adverse. Foundry 
fuel is being purchased in small 
lots. 

The Ohio chamber of commerce 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Deshler-Wallick hotel, Columbus, O., 
Nov. 6-7. George B. Chandler, Hunt- 
ington Bank building, Columbus, is 
secretary of the organization. 
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Pacific 
Coast 


Seattle—Awards of iron and steel 
in the Pacific Northwest during the 
week approximated 2500 tons. While 
no large projects are pending there 
is sufficient business up for figures 
to give the general situation a more 
hopeful aspect. Mill prices are hold- 
ing steady at low levels, plates gen- 
erally quoted at 1.90c, merchant bars 
and shapes at 2.00e to 2.05¢ and re- 
inforcing bars at 2.30c. 

The largest bar metal shipment 
ever loaded from any British Co- 
lumbia port went from New West- 
minister, B. C., last week on the nor- 
wegian motorship HaArDANGER bound 














Coast Pig Iron Prices 


.$22.00 to 24.00 
22.00 to 24.00 
24.25 

22.00 to 24.00 


Utah basic ..... 
Utah foundry 
*German 

TEMG ... 60050000 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 











for Antwerp and Rotterdam. These 
shipments average from 1000 to 1200 
tons each but the HaARpDANGER took 
out 2481 long tons for the Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting Co. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Local mills are supplying small 
tonnages of reinforcing materials 
from stock, no large projects being 
immediately at hand. Awards this 
week totaled about 450 tons. For 
the South Hill sewer project, Van- 
couver, B. C., awarded 227 tons to 
the Dominion Bridge Co. and more 
than 100 tons to Evans, Coleman & 
Evans, %-ineh square, at $2.94 per 
ewt., 3%-inch round at $3.32, 14-inch 
square at $3.12. Pacific Coast Steel 
Co., Seattle, booked 135 tons for a 
reservoir for Wenatchee, Wash. Gen- 
eral contracts for approaches to the 
Aurora street bridge, Seattle, have 
been awarded by both state and city, 
these jobs calling for about 250 tons 
of reinforcing. Helena, Mont., will 
open bids Sept. 28 for a water res- 
ervoir involving 125 tons of reinforc- 
ing and 30 tons of shapes. King coun- 
ty, Wash., will receive tenders Oct. 
13 for construction of a 220-foot 
reinforced concrete span. 

Plate awards approximated 
largest, 600 tons, 


1000 


tons, the being 


nage 
Steady 
Goes to Holland—Public Works 
Continue Largest Factor 





Increased Inquiry Gives Better 
Aspect to Market 
Bids Are in—Prices Are 





Hangar Ton- 


Large Metal Shipment 


Truscon Steel Co., 
Cleveland. This material is 3/16 and 
%-inch tunnel liner plate for the 
Cle Elum dam project, general con- 
tract held by Winston Bros., Minne- 
apolis. Truscon Steel Co. is also 
supplying 23 large vertical steel lift 
doors for the Seattle assembly plant 
of Ford Motor Co. Steel Tank & 
Pipe Co., Portland, Oreg., has con- 
tracts for tanks and other work for 
terminals for the Liberty Petroleum 
Co., Linnton, Oreg., and Fletcher Oil 
Co., Vancouver, Wash., and 400 tons 
of plates. 


taken by the 


Bids are expected to be called in 
November for the Portland federal 
building involving about 700 tons of 
shapes. Hofius Steel & Equipment 
Co., Seattle, was low bidder for fur- 
nishing about 100 tons of shapes for 
framing, craneway and crane for two 
shops for the McNeil island federal 
prison. About 240 tons of struc- 
turals for federal bridges in Ore- 
gon are about to be awarded, general 
contracts being under consideration. 


Finished Materials 


The wholesale jobbing business is 
slow and spotty. Buying is in small 
lots and almost exclusively from 
stocks. Efforts are being made to 
stabilize prices. 

The largest steel award of the 
week, 500 tons of 82-pound 7-inch 
plain, open-hearth steel girder rails 
for the Seattle street railway went 
to Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle, 
at $58.65 per gross ton. 


Pipe Demand Is Light 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Seattle office, booked 350 tons of 
4, § and 16-inch centrifugal pipe for 
the Ann Arbor avenue project, Seat- 
tle. 


Navy Hangar Bids In 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail) 
interest this week was centered in 
the opening of bids on the Sunny- 
vale, Calif., air dock for the navy de- 
partment. The Wallace Bridge & 
Structural Steel Co., Seattle, was 
low bidder on the structural 
SUOU tons. 

Demand continues quiet and sales 
and inquiries were not numerous. 
While city, county and state projects 
continue to make most of the cur 


steel, 


rent inquiry new work of this nature 
is slow in coming out. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Reinforcing bar awards this week 
totaled slightly over 800 tons, most- 
iy small lots. Among the new in- 
quiries are 1100 tons for a _ break- 
water for Santa Monica, Calif., and 
600 tons for a gymnasium for the 
University of California at Los An- 
Prices in the Los Angeles dis- 
trict remain unchanged at 2.50¢, 
base, on ecarload lots, while San 
Francisco prices are firm at 2.60e. 
Mild steel bars are moving in smal] 
lots only and 2.95e, c.i.f., is general. 


geles. 


No plate awards of size were re- 
ported placed during the week. Bids 
12,000-ton pipe 
Nebr., and _ the 
Pipe Co. was low bidder 
reinforced concrete 
Prices are 1.85e to 1.95c, c.i.f 


were opened on a 
line for 
Lock-Joint 


Lincoln, 


on the basis of 
pipe. 

The Consolidated Steel Corp. 
beoked 600 tons of structural shapes 
for a gymnasium for the University 
of California, Los Angeles, and th: 
Judson-Pacifie Co. took 500 tons for 
a sub-station in San Francisco for 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Bids 
were opened on 128 tons for a bridge 
at Hanafer, Utah. Plain shapes con- 
tinue to range between 


2.15¢e, c.i.f. 


2.05e and 


Other Finished Material 


The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
secured 347 tons of 4 to 10-inch pipe 
for Fresno, Calif., and was low bid- 
der on 139 tons of 4 to 8-inch pipe 
for Anaheim, Calif. Bids will be 
opened Oct. 5 by the East Bay 
municipal utility district, Oakland, 
Calif., for 1644 tons of 4 to &-ineh 
pipe. Plans are now being prepared 
for three improvement projects in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, which will re- 
quire over 1000 tons of 2 to 16-inch 
pipe. Little of importance has come 
up in the market for standard steel 
pipe of late. No large pipe line in- 
quiries are current. 


Fulton Iron Works Is 
A Voluntary Bankrupt 


Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, has 
filed a petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy in federal court for the pur- 
pose of offering a composition to credi- 
tors. The company has been in 
business for 80 years and has special- 
ized largely in sugar machinery and 
engines. E. W. Kopke, president, 
stated in the petition that the com- 
pany is not insolvent but could not 
meet maturing obligations and was 
threatened with suits by creditors 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast lron Pipe, and Tubing 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base Price $200 Ton 
Base Discounts on steel pipe, Pittsburgh 
and Lorain. O., to jobbers in carloads. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.,and Evanston, IIL, 
2 points less. Chicago del., 2% points 
less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
BUTT WELD 





Steel Iron 
Blk. Gal. In. Blk. Gal 
58 44% ee 23 5 
62 50% | Serena 38-11 
64 52% 1—1 \........ 31 15 
1%—2........ 35 18 
LAP WELD 
eee Me RR, Sree a 
2%—6........ 61 49% 2144—3%....28 13 
, a | ee 58 45% 4—6............ 30 17 
9—10.......... 56 43% I—B.....cceeeee 29 16 
11—12........ 55 42% 9—12.......... 26 11 


BUTT WELD 
Extra strong, plain ends 





| Seer 55 44% % & %&....4+13+48 
sesseeeeee 60 491% | ESS TE Pee 23 . 
1—1 \........ 62 51% _ een 28 12 
9—B......00000- 63 52% je _ ee 34 18 
LAP WELD 
strong, plain ends 
44% apnea: ame! 
481% 24%4—4........ 34 20 
47% 4%—6........ 33 19 


41 T—B...... cee 31 17 
34% 
331% 

To large jobbers these discounts on 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 
and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- 





vanized by 1% points with two 5 per 


HOT ROLLED 





cents. Direct mill shipments, base, 6 99 os 
and 2%. On iron pipe large jobbers 2 le, s"oeprees a * 3% o> 
obtain additional discount of 1 point alll Peete 52 4%. 5.6 votes 46 


with 5 and 2% per cent on black and 
galvanized. 

BOTLER TUBES 
Carload Discounts, f.o. b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


Subject to 5 per cent supplementary 
discount for carload lots. On less than 
10,000 pounds, base discount reduced 6 
points. On 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base discount reduced 4 points and one 


a = Meg fie ec inte a 13 5 per cent allowed. No extra for lengths 
scl hipaa 52 2% —2% eee 16 up to and including 24 feet. Sizes 

314 3% steneeeeeeeee 54 tila oneal 17 smaller than 1 inch and lighter than 
4 4 scat 57 3% 3% eapeetienses 18 Standard gage to be held at mechanical 
4166 agecparesneanere 46 ai agama ald 20 tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
tee a aap 1 saranda 21 sizes and gages not listed take price of 
menvavemslicsovsssegspes, SE. Miaapeanseenuntsasennepieds next larger outside diameter and heavier 


On lots of a carload or more. ahove 
base discounts subject to preferential 
of two 5 per cent discounts on steel 
and 10 ner cent on charcoal iron. Small- 
er quantities subject to following modi- 
fications from base discounts, 

Lap Welded Steei—Unuuer 10,000 
pounds, 6 points under base and one 
5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
4 points under base and one 5 per cent; 
on 10,000 pounds to carload, 4 points 
under base and two 5 per cents. Char- 
coal [ron—under 10,000 pounds, 2 points 
under base; on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base and one 5 per cent. 


gage. 
Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill discounts 


Random lengths over 5 ft. ............55% 
Selected lengths, 1—18 ft. ................ 53% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
Six-inch and over, Bir. ....$33.00 to 35.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham .... 37.00 to 39.00 
Four-inch, Chicago 43.00 to 46.00 


STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- Six to 24-inch, Chicago...... 40.00 to 43.00 
LESS BOILER TUBES Six-inch and over, N. Y..... 28.50 to 30.50 

COLD DRAWN Four-inch, New York ...... 34.50 to 36.50 

61 Biccisestsssupssshenceseacs 46 Stand. fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 

53 3% —3 W............ 48 Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 

Se eee 51 plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch 

32 BG. By. Giciciccinccs 40 plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher 





Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B. 


Warehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 


(All Philadelphia prices subject to quantity differentials except reinforcing and Swedish bars) 
NO. 10 BLUE 


STEEL BARS St. Louis ..... 
Baltimore ...... 3.00c ia! 
ee 3.265¢ Young. 
| 3.00c SHAPES 
Chattanooga.. 3.00c 
oo 2.75¢ Baltimore 
Cincinnati .... 3.09¢ Boston = 
Cleveland ...... 2.75¢ BeTAlo’: <i 
DSOIt .....:.... 2.85¢ Chattanooga.. 
Houston ........ 3.00¢ CHICRRO  ccccees 
Los Anz. .... 3.40¢ Cincinnati 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10¢ Cleveland ...... 
Philadel phia.. 2.60¢c Detroit ; 
Pittsburgh .... 2.400e Houston ......... 
Portland ........ $.15¢ Los Ang. ... 
San Fran. .... 2.40¢ New York(d) 
i | 3.00¢ Philadelphia.. 
St. Louis ...... 3.00¢ Pittsburgh .... 
So Paul ....... 8.9N¢ Portland ....... 
ree 3.25¢ San Fran. .... 

TRON BARS Seattle seesesaees 
Baltimore 3.25¢ St. Louis ..... 
Boston .......... 3.265c St. Paul ........ 
Buffalo. ........ 3.15¢ PUISA .....-seeesees 
Chattanooga.. 3.00¢c PLATES 
ICRIEO  . cccesse 2.75¢ 3altimore 
Cincinnati .... 3.00¢ Boston .......... 
POUOIE:. 2.065040 2.85¢ Suffalo ......... 
New Yorkt(d) —-3.10¢ Chattanooga. 
Philadelphia... 2.60¢ Chicago oe... 
St. Louis ...... 3.00 Cincinnati 
Tulsa panwessecesess 3.25¢c Cleveland, %- 
REINFORC. BARS in. and 
Baltimore....2.49¢-3.21¢ thicker: ..... 
Boston ...... 3.10c-3.25¢c Clev., 3/16-in. 
Buffalo .......... 2.95¢ DOCTPONG saccsseces 
Chattanooga.. 3.00c Det., 3/16-in. 
Cincinnati .... 3.00c Houston ........ 
Cleveland ....2.10-2.25c Los Angeles.. 
Detroit .......... 2.85¢ New York(d) 
Houston. ........ 3.00c Philadelphia.. 
Los Ang. cl... 2.40¢ Phila. floor... 
Los Ang. Icl.. 2.70¢ Pittsburgh .... 
New York..2.65c-3.10c Portland ........ 
ae 2.40c-3.00c San Fran. .... 
Pittsburgh .... 2.60c¢ Od 
San Fran. cl. 2.30¢ St. Louis ...... 
San Fran. Icl. 2.50¢ St; PRU sisi 
Seattle .......... 3.00¢ AE AIIER soxiosesenises 
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3.15¢ 
3.25¢ 


2.30c-2.60c 


3.00¢ 
3.25¢ 
3.10¢ 
3.50¢ 


3.00c 
3.365¢c 
3.25¢c 
3.20c 
3.00c 
3.25¢ 


saltimore ...... 3.25¢c 
oo et): 3.915¢ 
Sic ee 3.50¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.50¢ 
Chicago .......... 3.20c 
Cincinnati 3.30c 
Cleveland ...... 3.00¢c 
|B) 4 as) | 3.35¢ 
Houston ........ 3.90¢ 
Los ANB. ....... 3.95¢ 
N. Y. (d)....3.00c-3.40¢c 
Portland _...... 4.00¢ 
Phila.*f (e).. 3.05¢ 
Pitts.** ..2.60c to 2.85c 
San Fran. ..... 3.65 
ORME. coxaukeas 3.75¢ 
St, Lows «.:... 3.45¢ 
an og | ee 3.40¢ 
"PARISON cscicvicowasce 3.70¢ 
NO. 24 BLACK 
EGE > scicccaces 3.50¢ 
BOStOn iiss. 4.70c 
PRO” sccscctves 3.70c 
Chattanooga... 3.65¢c 
Chicago ......... 3.55¢ 
Cincinnati 3.75¢ 
Cleveland 3.60¢ 
Detroit ....2.:.. 3.50¢ 
Los Ang. ..... 4.70c 
New York..3.50c-3.65c¢ 
Phila.**(e) .... 3.55¢ 
Pitta? oa 3.40¢ 
POrtiane osc 4.50c 
San Fran. .... 4.15¢ 
Seattle ........... 4.25¢ 
St. Louis ....... 3.80c 
St. Peal isc. 3.545¢ 
RY aaxtonscniexs 4.75¢c 
NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS 
ESM | cecsssccns 4.00c 
BORGIR Sesversess 5.45¢ 
eis) rn 4.10c 
Chattanooga.. 3.95C 
Chicago ........ 4.10c 
Cincinnati 4.25¢c 
Cleveland 4.00c 


Detroit... 4.00c COLD FIN. STEEL 
Houston ww B40 Rounds & Hexagons 
New York....4.00c-4.10¢ Baltimore (c) 3.30¢ 
Phila.*7 (e).... 4.00¢ so 3.50¢ 
PHB O  avesiave 4.00¢c BUT AIO: .cccencces 3.15¢ 
Portiana ........ 5.00¢c Chattanooga* 3.75¢ 
San Fran 4.65¢ Chicago ......... 3.10¢c 
Seattle .......... 4.75¢ Cincinnati .... 3.50¢ 
St. Louis:..:.. 4.35¢ Cleveland ...... 3.10¢ 
Bt. POUL stn 4.23c eis) 3.40c 
PNAS ec ciscéectics 5.10¢ Los Ang. (a) 4.50¢c 
New York .... 3.40c 

BANDS Philadelphia* 3.40¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.10¢c 

3altimore .... 3.50¢ Portland (a) 4.50c 
Boston. ........3.75¢e-4.25¢ San Fran.(a) 4.25¢ 
Buffalo . 3.354 Seattle (a)... 4.50c 
Chattanooga... 3.20¢ St. Paul (a).. 3.85¢ 
Chicago ........ 2.95¢ St. Louis ...... 8.35¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.20¢ TUISA ooccccccccece 4.65¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.00¢ Flats and squares 50¢ 
Det. 3/16-in. extra, except Tulsa, 

& lighter... 3.15¢ where 5.14¢c is quoted. 
Houston ........ 3.65¢ (a) Rounds, hex. only 
Los Ang. ....... 4.30c 
New York(d) 3.40¢c COLD ROLL. STRIP 
Philadel phia.. 2.90c 
Pisteborsk 2.95¢ Boston 0.100 
Portland ........ 3.50¢c in., 500 Ib. - 

San Fran. .... 3.75¢ LOtS  eeeeseeeenes 5.30¢ 
Seattle ou... 3.50¢ rte seeeeenens 5.65¢ 
St aul ........ 8.75¢ 11cazo 
a iiiniteins 340 (soft) (b).. 5.65¢ 
Cincinnati .... 5.80c 
Clev. (By acu 5.55¢ 
HOOPS i | les 5.40¢c 
Baltimore 3.50¢ ii)! a {.) 4.55¢ 
Boston ........4.90¢e-5.40¢ New York .... 4.55¢ 
Bi BlO: ssssccccuc 3.90c (b) Net base straight- 
CCRICRRO. scsssnce 3.50¢ ening, cutting, boxing 
Cincinnati .... 3.75¢ 1 ton or more. 
Cleveland ...... 3.55¢ (c) Plus mill, size and 
Det. No. 14 quantity extras. 

& lighter .. 3.65¢ (d)Minus quant. diff 
New York .... 3.75¢ (e) New mill classif. 
Philadelphia.. 3.15¢c tDomestic bars. 
Pittsburgh 3.60c *Plus quantity extras. 
Seattle .......... 4.90c **Less than 25 sheets. 
aa S| a 3.75¢ *+50 or more bundles. 























When You Purchase Refractories ===— 


Does it mean anything to YOU if 
the manufacturer owns vast acreages 
of high grade ganister and clays of 
un-equalled quality, and that back of 
the product is 75 years of experience? 


It Should 























snes a satisfied customer :— When you buy from HAWS you re- |! 
entlemen:— . ‘ , 
' ceive the benefit of both without 

We enclose herewith our order No. 201 vie 
for a mixed car load of fire brick. The brick additional cost. 
you furnished this company on our order 
No. 5141 were far superior to anything we Mail us a trial order and we can || 
have ever used, and we wish you would fur- : nen 
nish the same quality on the enclosed order. satisfy YOU too. 


HAWS REFRACTORIES Co. 


SILICA and FIRE CLAY-BRICK SPECIALISTS 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 






























































| 
271 of 100 Tons Capacity and over i 
° a 
Alliance Products LADLE AND STANDARD CRANES | 
— EERE Se eee re err 100 tons 
2 ) ] 8 
STANDARD CRANES : .. WORM DRIVEN meee Te ae 
Up to 430 tons capacity 4 WORM DRIVEN Ladle, 125 tons 
STRIPPING CRANES 4 a oe 
j ; ons 
nintnethenebhdigaxetesttad 3 WORM DRIVEN Ladle, 150 tons 
COMBINATION CHARGERS 6 .. WORM DRIVEN Ladle, 160 tons 
and STRIPPERS 2 ..WORM DRIVEN Ladle, 165 tons 
Up to 200 tons capacity 4 .WORM DRIVEN Ladle, 175 tons 
27 ; . 175 tons 
a = 3 WORM DRIVEN Ladle, 200 tons 
4 ; 200 tons 
5 225 tons 
Ladle Cranes 1 250 tons 
Ingot Strippers 3 WORM DRIVEN Ladle, 250 tons 
Soaking Pit Cranes 3 ..WORM DRIVEN Ladle, 275 tons 
Open Hearth Charging Machines 1 — 275 tons 
Slab and Billet Charging and Draw- 1 300 tons 
ing Machines 3 Sa eole ; 430 tons 
Gantry Cranes 
Ore and Coal Bridges STRIPPING CRANES 
Car Dumpers 8 iON one 
Forging Manipulators 1 ; 125 ete 
Steam Drop Forge Hammers 2] fae .. 150 te 
Coke Pushers, Levelers and Door 19 | j 200 inks 
Lifters . 1 ; Single Ram, 320 tons 
Coal Pier Equipment 
Rolling Mill Machinery COMBINATION CHARGERS AND STRIPPERS 
Cement Plant Machinery 
Dock Handling Equipment 3 100 tons 
Coke Oven Equipment 1 125 tons 
3 150 tons 
4 200 tons 
Give Us the Runway and We will Lift the World 
"Tie ALLIANCE MACHINE (0 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, U.S.A. 
ENGI B ILDERS ] 
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Mill Products Copper Holds Fairly Steady 
Base price cents per pound f.o.b. eta S With Lead Firm—ZAZinc Easier 


mill except otherwise specified. Cop- 
per and brass product prices based 
on 7.75c, Conn., for copper 


Sheets 


Yellow brass (high) 15.00 


17.12% 


Copper, hot rolled 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c 

BURR 3.5 cscs tcaccasivuxanstrnye we 8.25 
Zinc sheet (100-lb. base).... 9.00 


Tubes and Pipes 


Seamless yellow brass 
SUMMED viokss-pans <oxbivianaiass ; 
Seamless copper 


19.75 
19.62% 


Rods 
Yellow brass (high, full 
turnings) jp babuna be zaldaahas 13.25 
Naval brass ates 14.87% 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 14.62% 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) . 15.50 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


New York 1.25 to 4.50 


Chicago L00to 4.50 

Cleveland 1£.50to 4.75 

St. Louis 4.09 
Heavy Yellow Brass 

New York 2.75 to 3.00 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York 5.25 to 5.50 


Boston 1.75 to 5.00 
Chicago ..... 1.121% to 4.37% 
Cleveland 150to 4.75 


St. Louis 1.25 to 4.50 
Composition Brass Borings 








New York—The metals held fairly 
steady during the past week in view 
of the unsettled conditions in world 
financial and commodity markets. 
Straits tin was the only metal to 
show outstanding weakness and this 


was attributed to the fact that it 
is readily influenced by activity in 
London. Trading in all metals has 


been somewhat restricted because of 
the sharp fluctuations in sterling ex- 
change. 

Copper held 
Connecticut, 
showed a slight 
sellers have withdrawn 
made at a concession of 4,-cent under 
the going market. Lead held steady 
during the period with inquiry some- 


unchanged at 7.00c, 
and the situation 
improvement. Re- 


offerings 


what better. Zine was easier with 
antimony quiet. 

Copper—Demand from domestic 
consumers currently is light but ex- 
ports are in fair volume. The offi- 
cial export price holds at 7.50¢ c.i.f. 
European ports or on the basis of 
7.25e, Connecticut. Producers con- 
tinue out of the market but are sup- 


with 
The 


fabricators 
Connecticut. 


plying affiliated 
ene 


metal at (.20¢C, 


—Tin Prices Are Weaker 


tendency, particularly on the an- 
nouncement that the producers in 
Southeastern Missouri will imme- 


diately curtail output by 20 per cent. 
This is equivalent to a 9 per cent 
cut for the domestic industry. De- 
mand from domestic consumers 
shows an improvement. 
Zinc——Inquiries are light. Sales 
during the past week totaled no more 
than 1500 tons. The merket is some- 
what weaker with metal now being 
available at 3.65¢c, East St. Louis, 
the lowest quotation in a number 
of weeks. Tri-State concentrate 
stocks declined slightly last week but 
the total still is excessive. 
No. 12 remelt is quot 
8.50e to 9.50e, f.o.b. 


Aluminum 
ed lower at 


shipping points. Virgin metal re 
mains unchanged. New business is 
light. 

Antimony—Spot metal is quiet and 


available at 6.50¢ to 6.60c, duty paid. 
ew future offerings are being made 
due to unsettled conditions in China 


Canadian Pig Iron Drops; 


Pate 9 opinion is expressed in the trade that - 
“spe yay eae eens raha as wena’ al book a considerable Ferroalloys and Ingots Gain 
Cleveland 275 to 3.00 volume of business if the metal were Toronto, Ont.—Output of pig iron in 
Light Copper offered at 7.00ce. Copper imports in Canada in August was 22,212 tons, 
New York Loto 250 the first eight months of this year compared with 40,303 tons for July, 
ee sl eae a declined t2 eel cent —_— pain the lowest monthly total since Decem 
St. Louis 14.00 aso, while CXPOFLS fell only 12 ity ber, 1924, when 22,544 tons was pro 
Licht Brass cent. Sharp increase in scrap ship duced. The decline from July was 
Boston 2.50 to 2.7 ments featured exports. well distributed as to grades. Three 
Chicago 2.25 to 2.50 Tin—-Straits metal has been easy furnaces were in blast, at Hamilton, 
pee E15 to" 2.00 during the past several days, large- Port Colborne and Sault Ste. Marie. 
es a aa ly reflecting weakness in the London [wo furnaces were banked, one at 
New York — 1.25 to 1.5 market. Domestic purchasers are Sault Ste. Marie and one at Sydney 
Cleveland 1.25 to 1.5( hesitant in making commitments due For eight months ending Aug. 31 
St. Louis 1.50 to current unsettled conditions. Lit cumulative production wes 362,737 
_ Aluminum - . ile progress has been made in tin tons, compared with 573,321 tons fo 
Borings, Cleveland 3.50 to 4.50 in the restriction agreement produc roalloy production for August was 
Mixed cast, Cleveland 1.00 to 4.50 ing 10,277 tons in August, against §248 tons, the highest for any month 
os a ae a —— oe 9790 tons in July and 1436 tons to date, compared with 3262 tons in 
Sas as ; ; over the quota for the month. Malay July. 
Secondary Metals States, however, are expected to hold Steel ingots and castings produced 
Remelt aluminum No. 12’ 8.50 to 9.50 output at 40 per cent. London wart in August totaled 52,491 tons, com 
Brass ingots, 85-5-5-5 7.37% house stocks declined 377 tons last pared with 45,097 tons in July, a gain 
week. of 16 per cent. This was 5135 tons 
Lead The market shows a firme! less than production in August, 1930 
Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
——Copper—— Straits Tin Lead Alum- 
Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead East Zine inum Spot Ingot 
ielivered livered refinery Spot Futures IN hs St. I St. I 98-99% Antimony Nickel 
September 28 7.00 7.37% 6.87% 23.50 23.75 1.40) 4.22 2 3.7 =.90 6.50 35.00 
September 24 ...... 7.00 7.37% 6.87% 23.37% 24.00 1.40) 1.22% 3.70 22.90 6.50 55.00 
September 25. ..... 7.00 7.37% 6.87 be 3.00 25 A 422) i 22.9 6.55 
Septem be r 26 AY 7.37% STM 9 Of 4 1.4 :. 22% 7 22 ( 
7 Li, See r2 Ft 2.75 1.4 1.22% r 2 6.50 


September 28 ze 7.0 
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Gold 


Europe 


London— (By Cable)—Great 
Britain’s suspension of the gold 
standard has restored a consid- 
erable measure of confidence 
in the iron and steel industry. 
The markets are more ani- 
mated, and prices are tending 
upward, especially those of 
billets and sheet bars. Tin 
plate merchants have. with- 
drawn all quotations 

A brighter tone has devel- 
oped in Continental steel, and 
in the Midland pig iron mar- 
kets. Buying is heavier than 
for many weeks, due to ex- 
pected price advances. The 
Barrow Hematite Co. is re- 
lighting two blast furnaces. 

British iron and steel im- 
ports in August amounted to 
201,920 tons, 29,097 tons less 
than in July, while exports 
were 144,120 tons, 24,217 tons 


less. 


Suspension 
and Enlivens British Markets— 
Continental Situation Uncertain 


Strengthens 


STEEL’S correspondent at 
Berlin reports further curtail- 
ment of iron and steel produc- 
tion is in immediate prospect. 
The report from Brussels 
states the markets are uncer- 
tain, in a view of the contem- 
plated British tariff. In France 
no export quotations are be- 
ing issued in sterling, but in 
dollars or francs 


German Steel Market 


Awaits Government Action 


~The German iron and steel 
remains unsettled. No de- 
regard to reduction of 
prices have been taken and it can- 
not be expected that producers will 
take steps to realize that aim before 
the new government program, which 
will indicate the winter months’ ac- 
tivities, is published. 

To extent this will result in 


Berlin- 
industry 
cisions in 


what 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Dollars at Rates of British 
Exchange, Sept. 28 (a) =f" aftese 


Continental 
nd metric tons 
Channel or North Sea ports 


Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) 


PIG IRON 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon.... $11.29 2 18 ¢ $9.07 $9.2 2 70 to2 80 
Basic bessemer...........++- 11.58 3 «0 OF 8.69 8.8 2 $0t02 60 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05...... 11.58 3 00 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 
DE in his Cake sic wee $19.78 > 2 © $10.62 $10.81 215 0 2 16 C 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage........ 32.81 8 10 0 19.30 5 00 
FINISHED STEEL 
ee i es $31.85 ee | $25.09 6100 
Merchant Dard... ccrcccces 1.20c 7 00 6 t 6% ; 20 28:3 30 
Structural ye eer ee Lpsc 7 15 0 6f 67« y awre 10 
lates, j-in. or 5mm. 1.42c 8 50 83 R4c 3150 to 3 160 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 0.5 Smm. 1.51c 8 15 0 1. 68« ey 2 12°6 to.2 15:0 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr..... i.s9c 9-38 1.94 1.98 8176to9 OU 
Bands and Strips. ..cccccesss 1.63c 9 lu O 88c t 9le 4 O00to 4 2 ¢ 
Pint) WE, DRI. cn csccvcccs 1.46¢c 8 100 1.11 ;. 23 
Galvanized wire, base........ 1.84c ll O00 1 . 3¢ 639 
Wire nails, ee 1.84c 1l 00 las 2 6 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs........ $2.61 0136 $2.54 O 13 2t 
British ferromanganese £17 9s 6d ($85.00) delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferro- 
manganese £9 Os Od ($43.80) f.o.b. 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
French Belgian Renten 
£sad Francs Francs Marks 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5........ $11.29 2186 $11.0¢ 28U(2) $12.83 46u = $18.5 78 
Basic bessemer pig iron...... 11.58 3 0 0* 10.27 260(1 11.58 415 20.31 85.50 
eS Tre ee 2.12 0 11 0 5 145 5.16 185 5.08 21.40 
erry yr cr 19.30 5 00 16.59 420 17.44 625 26.25 110.50 
PRE SURG SG 5S bwae'n sae se 1.42c 8 50 1.41c 785 isc “Lao Age. A277 
BREPCURBE DAIS s 0 o's ooccses sve 1.20c 7 00 .90c 500 77c 590 1.38c 128 
BRPRCLOFA GRADED. 2000 c00c0s 1.5lc 8150 99 550 76c 585 got 2p 
Plates, t4-in. or 5mm....... 1.55¢ 9 00 1. 26¢ 7U0 92c¢ 705 1.59c¢ 147 
Sheets, black, 24 ga. or 0.5mm. 1.51c 8 150 2.09c 1,160 1.82c 1,400 1.26c 117 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. or 
cco cclecasaraearKn a 55c 9 OC 2.990 1:325 2.47c 1,900 3.56c 330 
Sea eran 1.46c 8 100 1.68c 935 2.08¢ 1,600 2.24c 207 
Bands and strips............ 1.63c 9100 1.13c 625 78c 600 1.60c 148 
* Basic. tBritish ship-plates, Continental bridge plates. tGerman. 


British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel, 
ange rate for sterling is used in computing 
»m London that British pr 


(a) This week the lowe 


abnormally. It is suggeste tj 
to neutralize this artificial decline i 


exch 
in the cable fro 


in their prices. 
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Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel. 
British prices, depressing them 
oducers will advance their quotations 


reduction of prices to the final con. 
sumer remains to be seen. It is ip- 
teresting that producers are also con- 
sidering a plan to reduce basis prices, 
and to cancel export rebates to ex. 
porters of finished products; it is 
most unlikely, however, that this 
plan will materialize. The govern. 
ment program is expected to be pub- 


lished about the end of September, 
and may contain some measures 
against the price policy of the ear. 
tels. 

Export markets make a bad shoyw- 
ing. Export prices have continued 
to decline but German steelmasters 
have not been eager to sell at the 
current low level, owing to the logs 
these prices would mean. It is re. 
ported that merchant bars are now 


quoted at as low as £3 2s ($15.08), 


the Germans being reluctant sellers 
However, the more the activity de- 


clines, the more will they be inclined 
to book orders at unprofitable prices, 
A gratifying feature is improvement 
in foreign sales of wire nails, owing 
to better orders from the United 
States, Great Britain, and Holland, 
and some export orders for barbed 
wire have been booked. Exports of 
plates and sheets are suffering as a 
result of cheap offers by the Bel- 
gians, with which the Germans can- 
not compete. Belgian iron 
sheets in Germany are 


offers of 
larger. 


Belgian Markets Show 


No Sign of Improvement 


Brussels—Depression in the Bel- 
gian iron and steel market continues 
and there are no signs of improve- 
ment. The tendency is toward a fur- 
ther decrease of prices and _ only 
small purchases are being effected. 
However, with a continuance of the 
present situation, either prices will 


to be supported or production 
to be curtailed. 


Belgian works 


have 
will have 


Some announce 


that they are working at full capac- 
ity and are not losing money at pres- 
ent prices. The latter statement, 


appears questionable, but 
sufficient to indicate 
the decline has not 
and that it will be 
more remunera- 


however, 
this opinion is 
that the limit of 
yet been reached, 
difficult to arrive at 
tive conditions. 

The agreement among 
Luxemburg and French producers is 
reported to have been extended to 
March 31, 1932, but the Raty works 
have not accepted to remain in the 
combine. As a consequence, serious 
competition in the Belgo-Luxemburg 
territory is expected. The Belgian 
price of No. 3 foundry iron ranges 
from 440 to 450 franes, with basic 
iron at 410 to 415 franes. 


Belgian, 
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t Your Service 


Our unexcelled plant 
facilities, large stock 
of metals, extensive 
assortment of dies and 
a long experience in 
producing Perforated 


\ Metal. ZA 


THEHARRINGTONG KING PERFORATING (0. 


5634 FILLMORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 114 LIBERTY STREET 


MYERS ounce Power Pumps 


You will find, particularly so, if you are contemplating purchasing new power water equipment for your home, farm or 
factory that Myers Self-Oiling Power Pumps and Water Systems are easy to install, low in cost to operate, dependable and 
long lasting. 

Self-oiling, with all working parts fully enclosed and protected, improved gears and bearings, extra large valves and other 

quality features permit operation at higher speed, reduce wear and breakage to a minimum, greatly 
increase the volume and extend the term of service years far beyond ordinary types of pumps. 
Originated by Myers, patented, developed and manufactured by Myers and distributed 
through reliable dealers and agencies everywhere, Myers Self-Oiling Power Pumps in 
dependable styles and sizes up to ten thousand gallons of water per hour stand ready to 
solve your water problems and liberate you from water worries and water expense. 
We will welcome your inquiry and request for catalog. 
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THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS . 
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Machinery 


REDICTIONS of a general upswing in 
be conceded to have failed of fulfilment. On 
during 


machine tool business 


September now must 
the other hand, 
month by no means 


the past 


reached the unprecedented low level foreseen by many dealers and 


builders late in August. 
there are favorable signs. 


Discouraging as 
Certain large users are reported to feel 


the situation may be, 


that a slight but definite turn for the better lately has occurred in 


their business. These users 


are 


known to have in mind rather 


sweeping schedules of re-equipment—lists in some cases actually 


having already been made up. 


New York—wWith but little more 
substantial than improved inquiry to 
account for it, distinctly better feel- 
ing is evident here in machine tool 
circles. Although September  busi- 
ness by no means registered the up- 
ward trend which was hoped for, 
neither did it plunge to the depths 
toward which early indications 
pointed. 

At least one of the largest 
of machine tools is reported to be- 
lieve that the corner has been turned 
as far as certain metal products are 
concerned. This well substantiated 
rumor applies particularly to the 
electrical industry, which is known 
to be considering the purchase of 
large amounts of new equipment. 
While vitally needed tools on their 
lists may be released this fall, it is 
believed that the bulk of this busi- 
ness will be carried over into 19382. 

There has been general overhaul!- 
ing of machine tool selling methods 
in this territory in keeping with the 
importance of new and improved 
lines. In most cases, salesmen are 
reacting to new plans with enthusi- 


users 


asm, particularly when they find 
their trade to be responsive. 
Worcester, Mass.—September, the 
month of expected revival, unques- 
tionably will prove disappointing 
when the month’s sales are tabulat- 
ed. Quickening of demand in cer- 
tain quarters, looked upon as the 
forerunner of quantity orders, has 


failed so far to lift the general mar- 
ket out of the single unit sale rut 
which has been the rule for several 
months. 

Government inquiry is growing 
but there seems to be no disposition 
to close hurriedly. The outstanding 
government inquiries for .machines 
for navy yards at Brooklyn and New- 
port still are pending, with no indi- 
eation that they will be booked im- 
mediately. 

How much activity may be expect- 
ed from automotive sources within 
the next several weeks is problemati- 


eal. Yastern inquiry for machinery 


94 


has 
new 


for Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
raised hopes that considerable 
business is on the horizon. 


Pittsburgh— Machine tool orders 
and inquiry continue at their receni 
quiet rates, most users displaying a 
lack of interest in new equipment for 
replacement or expansion purposes. 
Sales so far this month are barely 
holding their own with the unsatis- 
factory August volume. 

Inquiry for special mill equipment 
is more active, particularly in mis 


cellaneous lines. <A fair volume of 
heavy machinery is in prospect but 
sellers look for little business from 


that direction this year. 

Cleveland — Scattering orders for 
machine tools are reported, some be- 
ing for single units of considerable 
value. Cleveland Planer Co. has just 
received such an order from General 
Electric Co., this covering a 48-inch 


by 16-foot openside planer for in 
stallation at that company’s Pitts 
field, Mass., plant. 

Despite the fact that September 
turned out to be another discourag 
ingly low month, feelings still per 


sists that sometime this fall—or at 
least before the first of the year— 
pending lists of importance will be 
released. 

In the meantime, knowledge that 
reports for the third quarter are cer- 
tain to be unsatisfactory, plus dis- 
quieting uncertainty as to prospects 
for the fourth quarter, has caused 
securities of equipment building 
companies to drop to new lows in a 
number of cases. This condition may 
be counterbalanced, however, by 
early announcements of new or great. 
ly improved products having prom. 
ising sales potentialities. 

Chicago-— Machine tool houses are 
closing September with a negligible 


amount of business. Billings were 
the lightest so far this year, and 
virtually no carry-over is noted. 


About a half dozen small inquiries 
are before the market, chiefly for 
light production tools. Several con- 
cerns are offering to sell used tools 
to dealers rather than asking for 
trade-in proposals. 

It is expected that Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy shortly will start to 
rebuild part of its Aurora, I1l., shops 
recently damaged by fire, but will 
not ask for equipment estimates for 
two or three months. A_ proposed 
can manufacturing plant in Wiscon- 
sin may develop an equipment in- 
quiry. Purchase of equipment for 
the Rumely division of Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind., is in- 
definitely postponed. Seteral other 
inquiries are out in Indiana. 

Owing to lack of funds, Chicago 
board of education has stopped con- 
struction work on the Lane Techni- 
cal high school, as well as on the 
addition to Senn high school, and 
no immediate inquiries from_ the 
board are likely. 








Exports of Metalworking Machinery 


January 








August through August 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Engine lathes $5 47 124 906 
Turret lathes 15 17 197 332 
Other lathes 72 37 501 522 
Vertical boring mills and chucking machines 24 22 201 243 
Thread-cutting and automatic screw machines 33 18 183 507 
Knee and column type milling machines 3 26 122 250 
Other milling machines 15 46 362 561 
Gear-cutting machines 20 15 309 304 
Vertical drilling machines 10) 22 227 378 
Radial drilling machines 1 6 108 143 
Other drilling machines 153 66 1.323 1,212 
Planers and shapers 28 14 234 268 
Surface grinding machines 19 8 131 157 
External cylindrical grinding machines 57 20 281 426 
Internal grinding machines 14 13 210 260 
Tool grinding, cutter grinding, and universal vrind- 
ing machines . 65 102 605 1,276 
Pneumatic portable tools 665 1,405 6,901 13,759 
Chucks for machine tools 184 1,149 6,735 8,280 
enn | eM SERaEh NE: 
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Construction «* Enterprise 
CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 











New England 


BRIGHTWOOD, MASS. Moore 
Drop Forging Co. is remodeling and 
enlarging its old hinge shop, convert- 
ing it into an automotive parts ma- 
chine shop, with additions of consider- 
able equipment. 


MASS.—-Home Utili- 
ties Corp. has established operations 
for production of vapor oil burners, 
with headquarters in the M. A. C. 
building. 

BRISTOL, R. I.—Herreshoff Mfg. 
Co., 13 Burnside street, will build a 
9-story plant for the manufacture of 
vachts. Bids are being received by 
B. M. Corbett, 49 Purchase street, Fall 
River, Mass., architect. Approximate 
cost, $40,000. 


New York 


BROOKLYN—J. 


FITCHBURG, 


Moss & Sons have 
been incorporated with $100,000 
sapital by H. S. Goldstein, 1440 
Broadway, New York, to deal in sheet 
steel products. 


NEW YORK—Marquardt Shower 
Door Corp. has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital by L. C. Wills. 


26 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
deal in metal articles. 

NEW YORK—E. Blaufox 
incorporated with 200 shares common 
stock to manufacture and deal in ma- 
chinery, by J. Eisinger, 11 West Forty- 
second street. 


has been 


NEW YORK—Modern Wizard Mfg 
Corp. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital by L. Braun, 225 
Broadway, to manufacture and deal 
in machinery. 

NEW YORK—G & B Brass Mfg. 


Corp. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital by Kepecs & Frischer, 521 
Fourth avenue, to manufacture articles 
of brass and other metals. 


NEW YORK—Robinson Engineer- 
ing Corp. has been incorporated by 
J. G. Abramson, 122 East Forty- 
Second street, with $20,000 capital, 
to manufacture heating and ventilating 
devices and install same. 


WALLKILIL—Department of correc- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., plans 
tion of a power plant a mechanical 
laundry and industrial shops at th: 
new state Wallkill. 


construc- 


prison at 


New Jersey 


BAYONNE—FEastern Seaboard Mfg. 
Co. Inc. has incorporated with 
100 shares common stock to manufac- 


been 


ture electrical refrigerators, by Tucker 


& Tucker, Bayonne. 


NEWARK—Curtiss & Smith Mfg 
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Corp. has been incorporated with 200 
shares of common stock to manufac- 
ture implements for separating ele- 
ments from shafts, by McKenna & Mc- 
Kenna, Newark. 


NEWARK—Educator Broadcasting 
Equipment Co. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
and install radio broadcasting equip- 
ment, by Benny & Cruden, Bayonne, 
IN; “ake 

RUTHERFORD—Kaufmann & Co 
have been incorporated with $100,000 
capital to deal in metals. by Ely & Ely 
Rutherford. 

TRENTON 


Kuhn & Jacob, machin 


ists, 501 Prospect street, are having 
plans made for a new plant on Oak 
land street, to cost $30,000. 
P Ivani 

ennsylvania 

BRIDGEPORT Columbia Gas 
Construction Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
has leased a plant at Crooked lane 
and Church road, including ware- 
house, repair shop and storage space 

CHESTER—Fire at the export 
building of the Ford Motor Co. plant 
caused severe damage which will be 
repaired at once. 

PHILADELPHIA—Code Electric 


Products Corp. has been incorporated 


with $100,000 capital by George W. 
Breyer, 1123 South Forty-seventh 
street, to manufacture and sell elec- 
trical supplies. 

PITTSBU RGH—Pennsylvania En- 


vineering Corp. has been incorporated 


with 50 shares no par value to manu- 
facture and deal in iron, steel and 
other metals and products, by Owen 
L.. Odell, 205 Thorn street, 


Sewickley, 
Pa.; Samuel M. Jackson, 329 Roup 
street, Pittsburgh; Harbaugh Miller, 
1152 North Negley avenue, Pittsburgh 


Ine 


$5000 


Health-Mor 
with 
electric mo 


PITTSBURGH 
been incorporated 
capital to manufacture 
tors, dynamos and appliances, by J. B 
MelIntire, 513 McNair avenue, Wilkins- 


has 


burg, Pa.; E. Graubart, 301 Ashland 
avenue, Pittsburgh; Kenneth R. Cun- 
ningham, 6500 Bartlett street, Pitts- 
burgh 

RIDGWAY—Sundell Mfg. Co. has 


been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
to manufacture motor car 
and novelties of metal and 
Godfrey E. Sundell, Ridgway. 


Ohio 
CLEVELAND—Raymond 


Kquipment Co. has been incorporated 
with 100 shares no par value to manu- 


accessories 


wood, by 


Kitchen 


facture equipment for hotels and 
restaurants, by Burch, Bacon, Sifling, 


Pheley & Rodgers, Second National 


Bank building, Akron, O. 


CLEVELAND—Heat & Draft Con 
trol Ine. been incorporated with 
250 shares no par value to manufac- 
ture heat-regulating devices, by W. S 
Cohen, 814 Engineers building. 


COLUMBUS—City council has or- 
dered preparation of plans for construc- 
tion of a’ new municipal sewage treat- 
ment plant. Cost is estimated at $4.,- 
000,000. 


has 


COLUMBUS—Columbus Ornamental 


Iron Co., 894 Michigan avenue, has 
been formed by Howard P. Jennings 


1188 Westwood avenue, and associates 
to design and manufacture ornamental 
iron. 

COLUMBUS—Hearn Corp. has been 
incorporated with 250 no par shares 
to manufacture automatic cigaret roll- 
ing machines. James E. McKinnon 
is president and F. R. Hearn secre- 
tary and treasurer. John G. Hearn 
also is interested 


TOLEDO—Alloy Foundry & Ma- 


chine Co. has been incorporated with 
500 no par shares by W. T. Walker 
and George R. Effler 

VAN WERT—City, Adolph Roth- 


acker service director, has preliminary 
plans for construction of a pumping 
station. Jennings-Lawrence Co., Row- 
lands building, Columbus, O., is engi 
neer. Bond 
voted on. 

YOUNGSTOW N— Expert Iron Works 
has been incorporated with 50 no par 
shares by L. H. Isenbert, Mahoning 
Bank building. 


Michigan 


BIRMINGHAM 
2000 Second street, Detroit, has plans 
for a power plant and office building 
to be built here. Plans are being com- 
pleted. cost is estimated at 
$1,000,000. 


issue of $500,000 is to be 


Detroit Edison Co 


Combined 
Kotcher Die & Tool] 
erecting a 
street 


DE'TROIT—E. H 
Co., 1742 Rivard 
addition at its 


street, 1s 
small Sherman 


plant. 


DETROIT—Bossard Corp., 6000 Gran- 
dy avenue, incorporated 
capital by Theodore 
1850 East Grand boulevard, to manufac 


ture fueling 


has been with 


$100,000 Bossard, 


automobile systems. 


GRAND RAPIDS—Kohler Aviation 
Corp. is considering construction of four 


hangar units at the municipal airport 


MT. CLEMENS—Copeland Products 


Inec., manufacturer of refrigerating de- 
vices, will build an engineering build- 
ing. Plans are being completed. Cost 
is estimated at $50,000. 
MUSKEGON—Stanfield Piston Rings 
Inc. has been incorporated with 5000 
no par shares by K. Gudelsky, 1284 











NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





Ransom street, to conduct a general 
foundry business. 

OWOSSO—H. F. Field, manufac- 
turer of a feed mixer, has arranged for 
production of an automatic furnace 
control device invented by E. E. Ran- 
dall, and will expand facilities. 

PETOSKEY — Municipal council is 
considering construction of a hydroelec- 
tric plant on the Bear river near here, 
at a total cost of about $70,000. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—aAustin Co., Cleveland, 
has been given the general contract 
for a hangar at the Chicago municipal 
airport for the American Airway Corp. 

CHICAGO—Decel Corp., 3945 Sheri- 
dan road, has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital to operate a_ steel 
structural shop, by Julius H. Marling, 
and Horace S. Gurvey, 33 South 
Clark street. 

CHICAGO—Household Mfg. Co., 
Cottage Grove avenue and Twenty- 
second street, has been incorporated 
with 4000 shares no par value to 
manufacture kitchen equipment by 
Frank M. Opeka, 1702 Sherican road, 
North Chicago, IIl. 

MAYWOOD—Plant at Ninth avenue 
and St. Charles road of the American 
Can Co., 104 South Michigan avenue, 
recently was damaged by fire. Loss is 
estimated at $20,000. 

PEORIA—R. J. Jobst Co., 236 Eaton 
street, has been incorporated with 100 
shares no par value to conduct a sheet 
metal business by John A. Fritch, 
Margaret Fritch, and H. C. Martens. 
McGraty & Conley, Jefferson building, 
Peoria, are correspondents. 


Southern States 


MONROE, LA.—Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp. plans construction of a 
second compressor station near Alto 
in Richland parish, the main building 
to be 68 x 100 feet. A pump station 
will also be erected. Ford, Bacon & 


New 


TRAMRAIL—Showing in a general 
way the adaptability of its tramrail 
to the movement of commodities and 
products Cleveland Electrical Tram- 
rail division of the Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., has 
issued a bulletin of applications in 
various uses. 

FOUNDRY PROGRESS—In Bulle- 
tin No. 70 the C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Co., Cleveland, has reprinted an ad- 
dress by Arnold Lenz before the Mich- 
igan Engineering society on ‘‘Found- 
ries Are Keeping in Step.” It pre- 
sents a picture of foundry conditions 
compared with the recent past, show- 
ing the great advances. 


BEARINGS—Wyrick Engineering 
Co., Wyandotte, Mich., in Bulletin No. 
102 shows simplified spindle and bear- 
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Davis Inc., 39 Broadway, New York, 
are engineers, with C. C. Whitlesey in 
charge. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—Texas & Paci- 
fic railroad, E. F. Mitchell chief engi- 
neer, Texas and Pacific building, Dal- 
las, Tex., will build a 10-mile rail- 
road line from Shreveport to Lucas, 


La., to connect its Louisiana and 
Texas divisions. 
LANGLEY FIELD, VA.—United 


States War Department, Washington, 
has allotted $498,000 for 10 hangars at 
this field. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—City, H. E. 
Howse mayor, will erect a filtration 
plant addition, bids to be received Oct. 
6. J. N. Chester Engineers, 813 Clark 
building, Pittsburgh, are engineers. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—Pittsburgh-Erie Saw 
Corp. has bought a site in the south- 
ern industrial district and will build 
a new plant and office building at a 
cost of $100,000. The company manu- 
factures and services butcher saws 
and other equipment. 

ST. LOUIS—Monocoupe Corp., Phil. 
DeC. Ball, president, is being moved 
here from Moline, Ill. and will be lo- 
cated in a building formerly occupied 
by the Ryan-Mahoney Airplane Co. 
at Lambert- St. Louis field. Expendi- 
ture of about $100,000 is involved in 
equipping the new plant for produc- 
tion of 500 to 600 planes per year. 


Texas 


GONZALES—Coen Companies Inc., 
610 South Broadwzy, Los Angeles, is 
reported to plan installation of addi- 
tional equipment for grinding, convey- 
ing and processing, for a daily output 
of 100 tons of kaolin in its local plant 

MCCAMEY—C. S. Messenger and 
associates will build an oil refinery in 
the Pecos valley oil field, for which 
high pressure pumping machinery 





Trade Publications 


ing mounting designs for assuring ri- 
gidity and precision in adjustment. The 
device for automatically maintaining 
correct bearing adjustment is illustrat- 
ed and nuts and spacers for manual 
adjustments are shown. Line drawings 
guide in selection of the proper de- 
vices for various purposes. 





CONVEYORS—Mathews Conveyor 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa., has issued a 
catalog on steel plant conveyors, in- 
cluding roller, ball and wheel types. 
It is well illustrated and the text cov- 
ers applications of the various types 
to steel mill needs. A feature is a 
conveyor with fiber-rim wheels for 
conveying sheet and plate materials 
which must be protected from scratch- 
ing or marring. 

ECONOMIZER—A 


bulletin pub- 


will be required. Plant is to have daily 
capacity of 1500 barrels. 


Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Bone 
Coal & Fertilizer Co. has let contrag 
to the Austin Co., Cleveland, for a 2. 
story drying and storage plant, to cog 
about $60,000. 

EVERETT, WASH.— Puget Sounj 
Power & Light Co., Seattle, has plan 
for improvements including transform. 
ers and other equipment to cost $150. 
000. 


Dominion of Canada 


POWELL RIVER, B. C.—Westviey 
Light, Power & Waterworks district, 
H. J. Slade secretary, box 767, will re. 
ceive bids until Oct. 1 for installation 
of a complete waterworks system, 


ORANGEVILLE, ONT.—-Armstrong 
Foundry & Machine Shop Ltd., whose 
incorporation recently was noted, is 
reported to be in the market for 
equipment to be installed in a prof 
posed plant. Uriah W. Christie is man. 
ager. (Noted Sept. 17). 

ST. THOMAS, ONT.—Vitrified Prod. 
ucts Co. Ltd. has given a contract to 
the Austin Co., Cleveland, for design 
and consiruction of a plant to cost 
$60,000, covering floor space of 25,0005 
square feet. 

COATICOOK, QU E.—Petro-Mon-} 
treal Co. has established a plant here 
and has started the manufacture of} 
Petro-Townsend oil burners for use! 
in ranges and furnaces. 

MOUNT ROYAL, QUE.—Town 
council, W. J. R. MeNeil engineer 
will ask bids about Nov. 1 for altera- 
tions and additions to its power plant 
and electrical equipment. 

VERDUN, QUE.—Town _~ council} 
Aime Parent’ secretary, plans to 
spend $200,000 on sewage plant addi. 
tions and will be in the market short: 
ly for pumps and other equipment. 





: 
lished by the Babcock & Wilcox Co,§ 
85 Liberty street, New York, is de 
voted to description of its forged steel 
return bend type economizer, designed} 
to provide a high rate of heat trans-| 
fer and unusual freedom from expal- 
sion strains. All details are fully de 
scribed and illustrated by photographs} 
and drawings. Installation views andj 
setting plans are also included. ; 

UNIT HEATERS—L. J. Wing Mfsl 
Co., 154 West Fourteenth street, New| 
ark, has issued a catalog on its feather-] 
weight unit heaters, featuring a new) 
model built around its new featherfin 
heating element. Illustrations show e 
tails of the installations and diagrams} 
illustrate distribution of heat under 
various plans of installation. Tables of 
engineering data also are presented, in- 
cluding piping and wiring diagrams. 
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